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; : dri as a European foriim for instituti9ns and ex- - 

S perts" concerned with vocational training, enabling, them «to exchange/ ideas and ex- 

vifp^rience ah and practical initiatives. * ^ • 

^^ V. S 1976, vocational guidance and traihing , 

. women has- beeii a ^.priority; area. In accordsince with the line of action • 

; ajlopted by the Commission and the views expressed by the social partners, the* Centre 
: organized a conference in September .1977 on the subject of „Equal Opportunities and 
< .Vocational T*Faimng". The participants from ail the Member States of thfe European 
Community expressed concern at the decline in the number of y/omen in employment 
. and requested that CEDEFOP should develop an action programme designed to en- 
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IntcoducdoN . * ' I * 

The vocational orientation ^and training of women and young girls has &een one of the^ 
focal, points of the ^^ork of the European Centre for the Development of Vocational 
Training .(CEDEFOP) siade itp inception. In .September 1979 CEDEFOP arranged a . 
seminar 'in Berlin* on the subject of "Equal Op^^y^tn^ties ^nd Vocation al^T 
which provided an»opporturiiti^ for ^an international exchange of experiences in this 
field* Having regard *Co the increase jn female unemployment the participants at'the 
Seminar, who included representatives of'the" social partners and the governments of 
the Member States; demanded on'that occasion that CEDEFOP take concrete :steps tjD 
profnote*exi^ting measures "^nd acquired" expeifience in'-the countries of the European 
Comrnunity which conjjiblite towards a change of attitude fjDwa^ds women in society 
^generally/and in thev^rld of work in particular, , ► ./ 

The c/entrc responded to this demand, since it corresponds precisely to CEDEFOP*s 
coordinating and initiating rg^le with regard to Vocational training in .Europe. 
CEDEROP there/ore'coirtrrrissioned reports orj vocational training measures for women 
which have an jn^vatory ^spejt in the nine countries of the Ccunmunity,^he; criteria 
for the surveys having been already laid dpWn In a working ^roup comprising. represen- 
tatives of the sociaj, partners^ the national. governments, .the EC Commission- and^ 
CEDEFOP. <Pne of the main criteria is the rekticmship of \he programme studied to 
tl\e labour ma rl^et.. The" innovative nature of rhes^neasuces should be expressed, above/ 
ajl, in the endeavour tb give women better opportunities to enteii: th« labour t^arket 
aftd ^ain; promotion through vocational training and further training. For ir^^tance, 
tfh^ range of openings aY.ailabre**to wonlen and girls making their occupational choice 
could be widened by offering them' training in traditional. men's jobs tgo'i The Ic^g- 
term objective' should be a more equitable division of family, occupatibnal and s(\cial 
tasks between m^n and women. ' ^ i ' \ 

The siibnfiission of the Member States* reports at tlje enH qf 1979 marked the com- 
pletion of the first of the concrete §teps demanded by the Serninaf. Their collation in 
the form <a*comp4rative analysis* leads to a further step; namely the^ wide dis]?e- 
minatioH of thtf results to promote the transferability of. th^> measures with in 'Europe 
and a clfange of attitude througfiout society with regard toi:he roles of ^he sexes.' ^ 

• Regarding the comparative andysis of the individual reports on innovative vocatio- 
nal measu?<^ in.Belgium, the Federal Republic of dermany, Denmark, France, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxen^iirg, the Netherlands and the Unitfe^ Kingdom, it must be said at»the 
outset that thXir comparability's limited. Not o^ly do the.vocational training systems 




ly be' an imtial apprai* 



.yet be^i'-fumiiiig long enough or the evaluation ;of the programmes is not yet com- ^ 
JpWterMdny of them, especi ally .in Bdgium, Denmark, Ireland, Italy, Luxemburg arid 
the Nethejlan^ do not correspond in every respect to the criteriS hid down for the 
survey by CEDEFOP, Nevertheless they }tave, assa rule, the same ultimate effect as x 
those- programmes specificJSiTiky sought for the sur^.-They open new' occupational -J 
patlis for women which had hitherto been closed to them; they qualify^ women rfor " 
work entailing greater responsibility and leading to supervisory/mSnagerial. function^, 
or they appeal to a group of women who would hot normally form, part of the wor- 
khig population. . ^^^^"iiT^ .. 

thus the extension and flexible handling of the criteria laid down by CEDEFOP do 
restrict the comparability of some ofothe* nieasures we, shall be looking at; but thfs 
do^ ^e 'uJ an overall view of the siVuation with regard to vocational training oppor- 
^tuni'tics open to wohien - opportunities which arc, in the widest sens^, innovatory 
or have innovative effects. For this reason the structural' pattern of the first part of 
this report, which was* strongly otientedi to comparability, was not adhered to in the 
second 'part. "Rather was an attempt made to show what the situation is in the indi- 
vidual Member States of the European Community and whe?^ the .cmphasis lies in the' 
various actions described. 
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Taken on their own the results 'of the sui'veys.,made In the nine countries are quite 
impressive, but if One sets th< number of women who actually have an opportunity ' 
to participate, in such innoVative measures and lindergp initul or further training 
against the total number of working women, the unemployment figures or the number 
of female school-leavers tlie realtioiiship is depressing. It demonstrates Jthe importance 
of the*tran^erabiiity pf the measures and their effect as an initiating factor as far as 
rej^lar training is.concerned. . 

Numbers of innvvatory measures 
Belgium 

Federal Republic of Germany^ 
Denmstrk . . 

France > • ' 

. Ireland 
Italy ' 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom . 

Europe of the Nine 



33 
36 
10 
10 
8 
8 
2 
5 
8 

126 



The 130 million women who live ii»(he countrievof the European Community re- 
present 51.6 % of the total population. With the exception of Ireland (49.9*%) women 
form 'over half the population iK ^ach country (from 50.2'% In the Netherlands to 
52.3 % in the Federal Republic). The proportion 6f Women in the total working po- 
pulation ranges from over 40 % in Denmark to a mere 24.3 % fn the Netherlands* 



Proportion of women in the total number of gainfully active persons i97§ 

Belgium ' . ^ 
/fj^cderal R^cpublic of Germany ^ ■ ^ ^ 
^ Denmark . 



France 
Ireland 
Italy 

Luxemburg ^ 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Europe of the Nine 



" 4 

*4 



34.4-% 

37.9% 

41.9% 

38.0% 

26.6% 

28.1% 

28.4%* 

24.3%* 

30.6% 

36.3% 

13 



Tatting the average throughout Europe. tKc'figiircs for 1972-1978'^$how | slight but 
steady increase in At proportion of v/otnftx among <hc gainfully employed (1972: 
34.5 %\ 197^r 36.3 %f ! It is npticcablp4hat, especially over the last few years, the 
percentage 9f married women among/the female workers has been rising steadily; 
today nearly two out c^f three gainfully ernployed women in th'e'countrfcs of the EC 
'arc marrfcd^ . • ''^ 

The following table shows'how the gainfully employed women are distributed among 
the major economic secttors:* ♦ 



Agric^tture^ industry Services 

sector^ 



Belgium 3.8% 26.8% 69^%- 

Federal Republic of Germany. 8.8% . 30:9% . 60.3'% 
Denmark M.0% 17,.5% 78.5% 

France *. ^'8% ^ 25.1% i 66.2% 

Ireland t ' . * 7.8% ' 25."?,% 66.5% ^ 

Italy • H;5% 33.9% 51.7% 

Luxemburg 8.7%-^ 13.7% ^ 77.6% 

•Netherlands^ . .V •4-7% 17.2% 81.1% , 

United Kingdom ' * 1.1% 27.3% 71.6% 

EuropeV the Nine ^ < 7.1% 28.1% ^6^.8% 

.The'struciure of women's employment is governedjby thtdcgree of industrialisation 
and the level of social progress in a pavticuUr country ..In ihe northefn coUotries the 
number of womtn employed In agriculture has fallen in recent years, with a correspbn- 
ding increase in the services sector. Only in the field of industry and the crafts do we - 
find that women do not exceed one third of the work force in any EC country. The 
developments in female unemployment mu|t also be viewed agairtst this background. 

At the end of June 1978, 5.6 million pcisons were registered as unemployed ln\thc 
fiyropeart Comhiunity. The rate for women. Was 6.3 % and rising whllte the figure for 
men was 4.7 %. The rcUspns given in the various countries Xor the higher rate of uneni- 
•ployment among women range from "cyclically and structurally Induced" {Federa^ 
Republic. Belgium) to "a generaJly^unsatisfactory employinent structure'*. {Ireland)^, 
. In this cohnjsction. too, the lower levej or lack of vdcatiqnal training among women is 
•constantly given as » reason for theii;bcing particularly.affccted oir threatened by 
uncmployAient. Nevertheless! it must be rcm'embcrcd.thaittemale ui.employment is, 
in fact, cycijcttlly and structurally conditionedrWomen happen to be employed mainly 
, in die more Vulnerable sectors of the,cc6nomy. They are losing their jots in thcalling 



UiKir.poyniriit ratri 

Regiitered unemployed as perceriugc of the total labour force^.^ 
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textile and leather industries. In the services sector they are being "rationalised away". 
Other factors that must be bornean mind when considering female unemployment are 
part-time work, 90 % of which is done by women, their own limited wishes with re- ^ 
gard to their occupation, and their lack of mobilitx,^All these are attributable to the 
fact that womtn have to bear the major part of the domestic burden.* This mus,t be-^v 

- the starting point for vocational training measures. It is here that the supporting^mea- 
sures must be directed. , ; < \ . / 

The percentages given ,in the section on unemployment have been calculated by the 
EC. Since therd^ several methods of calculating unemploymenethe national figures 
do not necessarily tally with tliose of the EC. - ^ • 

The main shortcommg of official statistics kthat they do not show the r^j numbeP 
of unemployed females but only those registered for work at employment offices. In 
some countries married women cease to be -eligible for- unemployment benefit after 
they have been out of work for six months, after which they are-no longer shown in 
the unemployment statistics. Nor are school or university leavers shown is applicants 
for employment. \ , '. ' ' 

For the most part they help the mother at home. And lastly, we must also take into 
account those women who:wish to resume (paid) work after having devoted themsel- 
ves exclusively to thei^ families for many years but who, because of lack of oppor- 
tunity for employment, retraining or further training 'and the absence of an appro- 
priate social infrastructure, cannot realise these aims. ^ ^ 
Although it can be seen that in . recent years a lati^er proportion of girls have been 

^ acquiring school-leaving certificates, women as a whole continue to be under-repre-. 
■sented in both vocational training and further training. 



Persons undergoing vocational training according to sex 1975** (Age: 14--65 ytkrs) 
Total 



Belgium 
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1. Initiative * ' , . • ^ * 

During recent years a series of measures for the vocational trainfhg of women have 
been introduced in the countries of the European Community., These are'intended 
to contribute towards achieving equal opportunity in the labour market, an objective 
which is being jgiven priority not only by women themselves but also by the govern- 
ments of the Member States, the two sides of industry and the Commission of the . 
European Communities. • " . . 

In every country the initiatives for such measures, WKich cover occupational' orien-^ 
tation, initial training, retraining, further training, 'reintegration ^nd occupational^ 
advancement came from a number of institutions and groups. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany it* yas mainly the state institutions that took, 
»^he initiative, in pdrticular. the Federal Ministry of Education and Science, the Fede- 
ral Ministry of Ypujh,Jfamily and Health, the governments of the individuaWfedetal 
Lander and the labour authorities at both federal and Land leyel. But. individual trai- 
ning firms, the training institutions within industry and^the chambers of industry and 
commerce ^teo gave an impetifs to these measures, as. did the German Trade Union 
FedeStioh and \X.^ Lander organizations, the intlividual unions and their further trai- 
ning mstitutions. Adult education institutions, women's organizations and the foun^ 
dations of the main political parties also played their par^ 

In France the training situation is characterized by unrestricted competition between 
the various providers* Likewise, the institutions which launched the pilot projects 
differ considerably, ranging from the chambers (crafts, industry and commerce, agri- 
culture) and institutions respdnsiffle to varipus rhinistries tp publicly-rkjn schools and 
^rlvite associations and institutions. * ^ " — 

^f the ten projects j:overed,.only'tJ«e had been initiated by an individual firm, which 
' entrusted the training of its female Ivorkers to an external training establishment. The 
measure was financed from the levy* payable by every Tirm for the furt^r training of 
its employees, ^d the work|^council was consulted beforehand. ' ^ 

In France, ultimate responsibility for ^hc prpgress and monitoring of the measures 
rests 'With bodies w*hich.are answerable to. the state. for both the financial and peda- 
ogogic aspecVs, in so far as a corresponding agreement (contractually defined financial 
aid) exists. In addition, autonomous projects such as those initiated by the "Retra- 
vaiiler" organization, show that such bodies are quite capable of giving i trend-setting 
impetus. ' J , 

In the United Kingdom the Industrial Training Boards (ITBs)^ in the various branches 
of industry have initiated schemes*to provide vocational training for women in-whi,;h 
the Manpower Services Commission (MSC)^^ .v\&as frequently involved. Within the 



National Health Service there were regional schemes which were duty 'copied else- 
'^lere. 0^ particular interest are those initiatives resulting from the concern felt by 
citizens themselves. The British study gives details of both a self-help project in the 
field o^ocial work and a'community project catering for Asian wom^n immigrants* 

2. Implementation and control ' ■ *, • . » 

r , • . > 

In the /Federal Republic of Germany, innovative vocational training measures for 
women and girfs are'put into effect, for the rnost part, in individual firnis - not only 
in small and mediumrsized undertakings but also in the large concerns. In some cases, 
too,, provider organizations were formed solely for the implementatioh of pilot* 
schemes, so that trainees from several firms could-Jae dealt with a$ pne unit. Other 
programmes are organized a^ocational training centres by employers, the trade 
unions, the Federal GbVe^mnent and the Lander and, in some instances, at adult . 
education centres. In future; p^^ic undertakings like the Federal Railways and th6 
Federal Post Office will also be called upon, more than hitherto, to implement' similar 
jneasure.s. . ' / . ^ • ' 

^ Where the government finances a measure it also exercises contrpl. In a sense this can 
be said to exist al/eady in the shape of the guidelines for the programme. For most • 
of th*e measures, responsibility for contlr^lrests with the Bundesinstitut ftlr Berufs- 
bildung (Federal Institute for Vocational C^kining^iJ^nd to a lesser exterit it is a 
matter^of cooperation with the provider organizations or with scientific institutions at 
Land leyel. ■ . 

We find that in the United I^gdom most initiators are also responsible for^the im- 
plementation of the schemes, giving them internaP control. The initiating Industrial 
Training Boards (ITBs) iften implement programmes in collaboration with thcsjijan- 
* power Services Commission (MSG) and this also applies to goritrol. Only in a few c4ses 
have indiviclual firms assumed responsibility for implementation. In one instance the. 
MSG ^assumed sole responsibility for a programme initiated by an ITB and incorpo- 
rated it as a regular feature of its opportunities programme for the yoiing unemployed.'' 
In another case a special supervisory body appointed within the framfcjvork of an ITB 
was responsible for controlling a measure, with representatives of the trade unipns, 
the employers and the education authorities working together. The wbmen sodal 
workers' self-help project is run almost entirely by honorary staff drawn from its ojiVn 
members. In tKe case of the=community project the MSG, while prepared to finance 
the scheme, called on the organizers to set up their own implementation and contt^ 
machinery In thp National .Health Service, ^he Regional Health Authority from which 
the incentive came was also •the venue of implementation, control being exercises! 
internally by the appropriate organs. ^ ^. ^ h»v * 



3. Financing • . . * ' 

In the Pederal Republic of Germany the mode of financing varies according to the 
type of training. Initial^ training measures carried out comUry-vyide within 'the (rame- 
woric of the Federal MTinistry of Education and Science's pilot schemo prdigranmie are 
pnoniotpd by.^that ministry to the extent of 75 % of^hc additional costs arising from 
them. The remaining cpsts, plus the trait\ing rer,nuneratibn for the Ai)prentices, are 
/paid by the training firms. In^thi; case of the regional rneasuros initi;atcd by various 
Federal LUnder there are^ single grants for, firnn i^s well as subsidies for the duration 
of training. * ^ . • ' ^ 

When it comes to retraining and reintegration programmes the pormoting institution 
is the Federal . Institute of L?.bour,'pur<juant to the Labour Promotion Act,^nd it pays 
the trainee/ a "maintenance'* allowance. Invj-^lementatipn costs, Hkc . those of any sup- 
porting measures (socio-pcd<^g,jgic care of .women, care of children' etc.) are borne bj^ 
the indi'tidual LandTer, the Mi/istry ot Family, Yoilth and Health and the.furthtfTtrai- 
ning or^i|ni«ation of th<\ i'kirimti Trade Union Federation. - • 

In' France ^thc methods ot iinancinie; are man-y-^ntTvaricd. It often happens that a pro- 
ject is flnat'iceii from sev/iral **purses",'^ such as the fund for vocational trainlng'and 
' social adv»McemtP.t (FoJids de U farmation profes^linelle et de la promotion, sociale), 
the Ministry oC. Labour*.s emplaynient promotipn fund (Fonds national de I'emploi), 
and one of the training insurance funds (Fonds ii*Assurance Formation).*^ In one 
instance a firm financed its own scheme by' using the , further training leyy (LI % of 
the total payroll) in its own j^ndertaking.** Here one notices, that the European So- 
cial Inind plays an increasingly important'role in the financing of such programmes. 

In the United Kingdpm the schemes implemented by the Industrial Training Boards 
are, as a ruie» also financed by them, th^ money coming from the vocational training 
levy paid by, firms and Department of Employment grants. Government projects are 
.financed by the MSG. In one case (community project) the MSG proposes to provide 
initial funds in the hope that the, project will, in due course, become self-supporting. 
The self-help project is entirely dependent upon members' cdntributions* In the UK, 
too, the European Sc^cTaKFund helps finance vocational training measures for women. 

4>Socio-economic context . . ' 

The context is which these measures came about is much the same in each co^intry. In 
vocational training everywhere, women are in a minority: they choose the easier cour- 
ses of training, which give"!. tnem . less valuable qualifications and litde prpspec^of 
advat\cement. E>?bry:where;they concentrate on "typical women's jobs", mostly in the 
services sector, and they are universally rftore threatened or affected by unemployment. 
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Ill the r'edcAl Kepuhlic of GeWiiany, FrmCe and the Uniijcd Kingdom women form 
roughly the sa\'nivperccntagc.of the total labour fo4ce; j7.9 % in the Federal Republic^ 
38 % in Francd and 39,6 % in the United Kingdom. In the PRO the unemployment 
rate for woinen\4,8 %) is nearly twice that of the men (2.6 %J. In Fraiicc a compari- 
soh reveals similar levels; 4.1 % for men as against 7.1 for women. Onl/ in the UK 
da we find a lowCn unemployment rat? among women, with 4,3 % against the 'tnen's 

6.5 . • \ ' ' . 

The vocational traihil^g programmes in the .UK. France and Germany which were ' 
covered in this study\arc, to a large extent,raimed at improving'girls* prospects at the 
time »the occupational choice is made by offermg them an increased range of skilled 
jobs to choose from (including those traditionally regarded as men's jobs). Another' 
feature, common to all the countries, is the belated training of ^omen who have 
already entered' working\life without any kind of qualification and the creation of . 
opportunities' for women to ei^ter the hitherto almost exclusively male preserve of the 
managerial world. There is Vlso^ need, in every coUntry," for training places and jobs 
for women, who are eager, tp return to work after an interval spent caring (or their 
families. \^ . , • . 

' Jn the Federal Republic of Germany, of all the types of promotion relating to equality 
of opportunity for women in the labour market, the programme for opening up new 
occupational paths for girls is the one.- that has met with the greatest response. -No 
doubt . the shortage of technicians, .craftsmen and skilled industrial v/orkers which; 
already exists, or is anticipated in the Eighties, is also a reason why girls have recently, 
begun' to be'trained in these "traditionally male occupation's. 
* In Fi;pnce, the projects surveyed show that local initiatives are launched as a response 
" to nation-wide problems and geared to local needs. A survey carried out by the Mini- 
stry cjf Education among girls !iged between 14 and 16 showed that the majority of 
these, were, interested 1n only three occupations (hairdresser, nurse, teacher); the 
ministry therefore published a booklet'entitled "Why do most girls consider only threq* 
occupations?*', aimed at inducing girls to widen their occupationad horizons. 

One local crafts chamber wanted to go even* further and conducted an information 
campaign directed at the girls, their parents and teachers, and future trainers. It was 
not only a matter of opening up nav^ occupational paths for girls but also of recruiting 
'qualified workers for small and medium-sized firms in the chamber's catchment area 
which are short of skilledlabo^r. This kind of "channelling" can, for example, prevent 
the migration of young girls from^ural areas to the towns, » 
Something which emerges only in the French study is the uncertain and ill-defined 
position of wives vyorking in family undertakings. Although management.training is 
provided by the c^aft chambers, in one region tKe wives of era ftsrtien and retailers 



wantell to tiraw up their own programme, with a traincr^f their choice. The con$l- 
aered that **their*' programme was better tailo(y(l to their problems than those j)rovi- 
ded by the local crafts chamber. 

One fact which, according to the survey, has led to concrete action only in the UK, iv 
that there is wastage of manpower and acquired knowledge. There m.uch thought has , 
been given to how women, during the period when their domestic commitments 
are particularly heavy, can kec;p their qualifications up to date, how they fcould conti- 
nvie to, work; given flexible part-time schedules, and how the latter .could also enable 
tiiem to acqifire further qualifica'tions, ^ ' " , 
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1. Vy|H»i of prognnliMe ^ . ^ 

Tho V mujorUy of current vocutlouul UuliiliiB iuua»urc» for women in the Federal 
Kcpubi'c (lerinttiiy, or those ubbut to be^ln, are concerned with the Initial training 
of youn,^ glrU. 'Vhen ahere are programmei for enabling iiniliUlcd or lend-ikllled un« 
eiuploycft. women to underg(i vocational training .and for the retraining and reinte- 

.,gr«iio^.of women who are not iuHMuploymcnt, Lastly, there are a imall number of 
schemes in ^lermany for the rWntcgrution of women returning to work after an inter- 
vttL These en»brace oricntatidn and self-identification progru^iune* coupled with 
opportunities for compensatory education, both general and occuputiondinkcd, and 
precede the actual training or Retraining (preliminary phase and main phase). 
The French part of the study docs not present a large number of training measures 
of the same type, We find, first of ail, an orientation programme, pure and simple, and 
then come -two other courses both of which bdgin with an orientation phase preceded 
by a sensitizing phase, which can be described as a self-identification stage during ^ 
which wornch discover their iTccds and become aware of their potential; then comes 
•initial training or retraining for a job not normally done by wonu|^. Descriptions arc 

" also given of two reintegration measures and a programme whicUlcrvcs the occupatio* 
nal advancement of women by enabling them to acquire qualifications* 

In the UK. too, the initiatives are more or less equally divided between the various 
. types of training. There are vocational promotion measures to sensitize, orientate and 
motivate, which arc coupled with compensatory educational opportunities, then come 
initial training, retraining and farther training programmes and measures for rcintcgra- 
tibn, or to facilitate belated entry, into working life. And, last but not Iciist, projects 
to promote vocational -advancement. As ;n France, there arc programmes which 
embrace both xhe preliminary phase and the actual training or retraining. 

2, Occupations for which training is given and final qualifications 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, all the initiatives for the initial training of young 
women ?re in the technical, craft, and skilled industriallfeccupationsr which account 
I for over one half of all apprenticeships. Until recently, nintf-tcnihs of them were occu- 
pied by young mci\. In the^ field of metal work the main occupations being opened up, 
to girls are in precision fitting, mctal^tting, motor vehicle and installation work. All 
the existing skilled occupations in electrical engineering aire now open to them. 
The programmes for the vocational trajning or' reintegration of unemployed women 
likewise take in metal work and electrical engineering but they also inclutfc'service 
and craft occupations where few women arc; found, such as cook or gardener. 
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Thp H'^'* uluUrgolijjj iNlnlnijundif thf pilot leh^mtJi iht 

KtliUfd inJuMfUl w«rk«f'i tertifltai^ »f prolUUncy Dr thai of a journ«ywomin, ind 
thii alia appliei ro women tovprcd by rhe reinwgrinion mfaiwrti. In pro)sr»mmfi 
iktignrd solely xo foiUF motivation there ii no ipeciflc qualification at the e^nd of the 
courie. , • ' ' 

In France, thoie n»eaiurei intentleil »<^ely for orientation ~ th^y exUt ai iU€h or ai 
puliininary phaiei in trainih|( y\A relraining aim at making it clear to younngirli 
iifSil women who. hope to take up voiati\m«\l training (alio to their familiei, teacheri 
and pountial traineri and employeri) that there ii no real reason why women should 
be conltlmij to a few otcupatiani, ai In the past. These meaiurei seek to Interest 
worsen and girii in the so-called men's Job's and to motivate those responsible for 
recruiting trainees to give girls a chance. ^ 

Here, too,MHe traditional j;ihen*s jobs" axe, the technical, craft and skilled industrial 
occupations; in the measures studied here they are concentrated in the metal industiy, 
electronics, the ancillary construction trades and in the sales advisory side of an ex- 
panding industry, deep frce«ing#ln some instances the tratuing given leads to a state 
diploma but very often only a certificate confirming completion of the course l^ 
awarded. * - • 

In the tertiary field rhe study gives proininerUe to m\ occupational reintegration course 
in which vji>men graduates receive instruction in finance, accounting, general manage^ 
ment and pVionnel administration. On completing training most ohhem have found 
respoqsiLle nunagerial positions. 

When we turn to the training programme for wives working in family undertakings, 
whether in trade, the crafts or agriculture, the occupational area Is, of course, always 
clearly defined. We find that the women, molt of whom arrive in this kind of work 
through marriage, want to consolidate and expand the knowledge they have gained 
in the day-to>day funning of the business so that they may increase their efficiency 
and be able to take over managerial functions. The wives of craftsmen and shop* 
keepers acquire no sf^ecific qualifications as a result of their training but they are 
taught finance and accounting and business management. Nor do the farming wives 
receive any kind of diploma or certificate at the end of the ^'Introduction to Agri- 
culture" course; nevertheless,, participation in the programme gives them the right 
to attend a further course where they c^n obtain the certificate for **Economie et 
Gestion de TExploitation c|u Brevet Profewionel Agricole (BPA)'\ the first stage of 
graduated vocational training in.agriculture. 

In the UK, too, the opening up of technical, craft and skilled industrial occupations 
to women and girls is being given great importance. In some of the schemes studied the 
girls qualify as junior operators (semi-skilled engineering workers with a relatively 



Htrt^iiliK ii?*^^KiMkMM» 4m\ ill ill** »ffnt Mt ihn IWM piif piiMU Oiti jiuh ^i4« Mbum fh^ 

irtiinini& with m J^ri"^ whkh Mutly p^it niii« 4t 4 iuil«gtf m4 <ufth*f 

nlwuiiuii, U in ilui ih^ ^ifli will ubuin <b TE€ H\^\\n c;<^MifH4i#. Th# 

f^^^p4\\mm %\kmy^\\ \n Hriuiii in ihi^ fif«i*« cif Mifdi^ifu iinJ Mf^ikt Whilir 
i\w piirl iiim fufilier ifiiiiiiit^ ut WMrnirii JattiKi niv^i ibt^iii lui ipiifU ^iyitUMul 
quiilifii^iiMiii it iUm aj^^ (Kf^ Aim u% \%\m puiiiumi it) hoipiuU »ti4 i^niur |H)«ii 
in ih« hf ilih If rvit^t Nai ^lo woikm abuiii my funtul 4«*li(UiHiwiu fey p*fli 
vipi»ii«n i»i ihtfhr fwMlitf iriiniwji proj^i^t. uiH<?f i* ihr liioujf* m^k iwifmWJ i« miiif^ 
ahJ (li?v^lMp \y ^illi And kfiowWii|&^ ^U^^^iy 

Th« r^inifKrifion pri>)^r*niiH^ ii in if fvi^tri ircior, Wpiii^n «iv*ti know* 
ild^e iiniiiikill for finptoyitwnt riihrr in ffuil imiUii (a« aiiUuhii in iioiri) ar 
in th( wliakul<^ iHir uf fh| induMiy w4rfhoui« onWrii an^i iiack conifQlj.CQm^ 
piiny ^pfiiOc luliiing |i by ih^ ^mployrf in nmnt^ On ionipUiiart of ih« 
piugr^minr ihr iriiMir«» ilb nai rtr^rivi^ iiny fornul i)M4lirK«iiian but tr^^h (htm is 

Twi) pf(WMmm«i ri^if nily Uunch«4 in Hriuin inund<?J i» promote ih« vai^«iian«l 
^ilvAni^nii^ni ol wonirn lo in<inAgtM»^nt Wv#l. Dnr i% 4n ^ttiun rrj^^4riK ppaji?<;|, wjib 
4 nun^^rm^nt colkg^, ih« MSC and initlvyu^l cnit^prii^i iaop«uitn)(i <ind thff other 
concern^ nifin4g€ri«l luncitani In th« cKriniiMi ^ml allied piodu^u induitry. T\mt it 
a further icheme in ihe textile induury hut thii i;oei h«yund vocAiionnl training in 
the itrict *«nwf of the^iernu The Atian wuni«n immi|(rantf fur whom ihii community 
project li being developed are to he given tuition not only in the ikilli rct^uircd in the 
'garment nuking indutuy but aUo in the English language and buftineift jninagement. 
lo that ihcy will be able to lell their produtii through a womenU cooperative. 

3. Innovation ^ ^ 

The innovatory feature of the majority of the vocational training meaiurei dealt 
with In the Federal Repliblic of Germany is the opening up of new occupational pathi 
for women &nd the pilot ichernei *t»irli in m«n'i jobi'' puriui^ this aim. In lh« Federal 
Republic in 1977» for every 1000 male trainees in jobi luch ai ikilled chemical wotkert 
turner, vertical milling machine Ktteroperator. maintenance fitter, moulder (ateel) 
and control equipment installer there wu only one female trainee or none at alL In 
other ikilled occupations lUch at precision mechanic or winder (electrical engineering) 
things look a little better, with women forming O.S% of the total, but overall the pro* 
portion is far too low* Where women were employed in these areas they.w«ei|^ven 
unskilled or semiskilled jobs* Thus another Innovatory feature of theae nM^a^^esis 
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that they arc aiiiicil at opening up,qualified Vocational opportunities for women in 
these fields. " 

An innovation in the programme for women who return to t^e labour market after 'an 
interval spent as housewives^ or a period of unemplbyment, or for older women taking 
up employment for the first time, is surely, the combination of^this target group and 
the training offered to them. For the labour market this''groC^pr;p,f women,,many of 
them. without any vocational qualification or school certificates, represents the. rear- 
guard of the>male work force reserve. They are usually given jobs which have no fu- 
ture anioTfer no hope of advancement. Training them, in skilled occupations with 
good'^spects, as is being done in a -few pilot schemes in the Federal Republic, is 
certainly a promotional novelty. There is another novel feature in the programmes 
for this group of women resuming work after years of domesticity ; in the schemes 
being nun at trade union further training centres efforts are being made to establish 
whether, and if so to what extent, qualities acquired within the household - such as 
organizational skill, the ability to work independently and. to cope, with day-to-day 
interpersonal situations - are of value in the working world. ' 

In the FrenciiCslfudy the. information campaign conducted by^ pne of the crafts cham- 
bers and addressed to -girl school-leavers and, the)r^ social circle is regarded 
as innovatory. Noit^aUy the French MinUtry'ofv?^uc has a quasi-monopoly in 
the matter of sucH informative*and modvating actions. when they relate to^ational 
training. Hfcre it is broken by a crafts chamber which; by, its action, drawsthe atten- 
tion of the girls making, their occupational choice to locaropportunities in..crafts 
which have always been regarded as men*s jobs and in .which, furthermore, there'are: 
good labour market- prospects in" the area covered by that pairtffcuiar chamber. The 
innovatory featii'rerbf the' vocational training measures relate not only to the more 
mature target group, in which the women have been oat of the labour market, or un- 
employed, for years, but also to. the- so-called "masculine" jobs being offered and to 
training for . taking over responsible supervisory jolps. Here Ihe women being promoted 
arc not part of the working, population and encounter difficulties when it comes to 
being integrated into the labour market. And a programme can also certainly^ regar- 
ded as innovatory when it-is aimed at the occupational advancement of wo^fen. The 
electronics field, where we find this scheme, cannot be^described as a male preserve 
since women not Infrequently make up 50 % of th'e personnel in the undertakings. But 
the majority of them are ta ,be found at the bottom of the pyramid. The training, 
which culminates in 'the award of the Certificat d-'Aptitude^rofessionelle .(CAP) 
d*Electronicien d*Equipemen/(electronics fitter - equipment, skilled ^industrial 
worker) at last opens the door^to the upper echelons of their own or another firm for 
these women, some of whom have been err^ployed as "specialist workers" (ouvri^rc 
" specialisee-^ OS) with a particular conipany fori 5 years. 



**f^bK^ives working in family undertakings the training measures are the first step along 
the road to a generally recognized occupational status, which is urgently needed and 
which could make their position secure. Under existing legislation, in the event of 
divorce or widowhood these women can neither claim a pension in .their own right nor 
produce evidence of a vocational q/ialification that would be of value to them in the 
labour market. 



The opening up of traditional men's jobs is an innovatory feature common to all the 
countries, including the United Kingdom. But there are othen new features of initial^' 
/training in such jobs. Some of the girls bejng trained as junior operators are under 18 
years of age, thus air unwritten law is brojcen in the engineering industry, which is 
normally opposed to the recruitment of such young employees. Another departure . 
from\the norm in this initiative is that, over a period, various operator skills are taught, 
whereas such workers were formerly trained on the job to semi-skilled level for one 
specific activity, over a period of one to five weeks* Here implementation of the mea- 
sure is in the hands of the MSG, not.the employer. A final inriovative feature was that, 
an addition to enabling the girls (all of whom had previously been unemployed) to 
acquire a vocational qualification, value was attached to teaching life and social skills 
and vitally important modes oC behaviour in interpersonal relations. 

Turning to the further training programmes, we fpd several points which must be re- 
garded as ir\^novato'ry. Under the self-help scheme run by the social workers further 
training is also organized for tHosooneijibers who are not, at present, following their 
occupation. Normally no provision whatsoever is made for such training for this group, 
the Central Council for Education and Training in Social Work b,eing responsible dnly 
for social workers who aire in employment. The self-help group evei^nables members 
of the part-time Refresher Groups to combine further training wi^their domestic 
commitments and the same is true of part-time training for womSf^ctors. The ex- 
periment negates the' widely-held preconceived notion, that further, trainihg at 
lacademic level has to be full-time. ^ 
The reintegration programme is directed towards a target giroup which does not nor- 
mally form part of the working pjopulation and to this extent it is innovative. This also 
oper-ices on a part-time basis because the middle-aged women it covers will, or can, 
take up employment only pn this condition. 

The initiatives for the vocational advancement, of women display the same innovative 
features as the corresponding measures in France. The community \project for Asian 
women has several new aspects, certainly the most important being that here an 
attempt is being made to use a cooperative as a structure for providing vocational 
training and as an aid to self-help. 
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4. RcfatioiisKip to the labour market ' • 

A definite, clear-cut relationship to the labour market was one of the selection cri- 
teria applied when making a survey of the vocational training measures for wom(fti in 
the countries** of the European Community. The effectiveness of the pilot s^heme^ in 
the Federal Republic of Germany as regards lasting integration into the labour market 
cannot yet be fully determined, since the schemes have been running for only a rela- 
tively short period. Most of them did not begin until -the autumn of 1978. On the 
whole, however, it can be said that the opening up of new occupational paths in -tradi- : 
tionally male areas of work means better opportunities for girls when they make their 
dQCupationaf choice and, later, in the labouj market. The occupations offered are 
almost, exclusively in the technical, craft and skilled industrial fields and in general 
they offer good prospects in the labour market and for. future advancement, despite 
regional variations in structure. This also applies, of course, to women Who, as a result 
of retrainingT further t^a^^ measures, enter this male-dominated 

area where women used to be adrnitted only as unskilled or semi-skilled workers. Some 
of the firms involved guarantee to give the trainees a job if they pass'the examination 
at t^ end of the course. Where this does not apply, the training firms and the labour 
authorities give the women assistance in finding employment. 

In France the relation of the initiative to the .labour market seems to be determined far 
more by local and regional labour requirements than is the case^in the Federal 
Republic. In some instances labour market analyses, were carried out in order to 
establish precisely where there is a shortage of skilled workers in a region and how this 
can be remedied through the training of women and girls. Before a measure was.initi- 
ated, some training providers arranged sensitizing meetings with local/regional com- 
pany managers, representatives of trade unions and representatives of the national em- 
ployment agency (Agence Nationale de TEmploi - ANPE) in order to discuss with 
them the possibilities for integrating the' trainees into the local labour market. On the 
whole it can be seen that these explanatory and sensitizing campaigns have facilitated 
the entry of women into the so-called masculine occupations, , \ 

In sonie instances this is even proved by the figures*; to quote one example, 80 % of the 
women trained under a scheme initiated by the Paris Chamber of Industry and 
Commerce found a job within six month^s. Prospects have also improved for those wo- 
men who have completed a course of training in the automobile industry or the ancil- 
lary construction trades.. Particularly advantageous, too, is a course of training in the 
datively new and.JS)epanding deep freezing industry, hitherto dominated by male sales 
onsultants even though most .of the consumers are women. But it also became appa; 
Bht that economic recession, lack of information among the wonrien, the trainers and 
potential employers, or a pedagogic programme ill adjusted to the women's situation 
canjeopardize tl^e success of the measures or, at any rate, reduce their impact. 
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In the UK, during the phuiiiing and implementation of the various action^, there wiis 
acute awareness of two factors, in particular, governing the relation to the labour mar- 
ket. The first is the long-term decline in the number of jobs due to technological ad- 
vanced and the (also long-term) nriore favourable prospects for skilled workers in the 
labour market. Enabling women and girls to qualify in the most varied fields and ^t 
the most V^iried levels is the main purpose of these measures in relation to the labour 
market. Only thus can one give them greater protection against economic crises and . 
make them more able to adapt to technological change. The second factor, is related 
to the desire of many women to work part-time as they feel this would help them to 
reconcile the demands of a job and family respo/fsibilities. Some of the measures take 
this into consideration in that they also arrange the training programme on^a part- 
time basis. But, in the final analysis,* the programmes can be regarded as successful in 
their relationship to the labour market only i'f, .at the end of them, part-time jobs are 
actually available for,thc women, as was the case in the distributive trade in Northern 
Ireland. Here it was established, prior to the commencement pf the measure, that the 
firms do, in fact, require part-time workers for certain jobj. 
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1 ,. Differences between (lorinal training and the measures sufyeyed 

The pilot schemes for initial training described in the German part of the study do not-, 
differ from normal training, both conforming with the regulaticyis laid down in the 
Vocational Training Act. The retraining and reintegration programmes, on the other 
hand, obviously had to take a different form, Their legal basis is tlie .Labour Promotion 
Act, which limits the period of retraining to two years.' Thus training contents nor-- 
mally spread over thret or three and a half years have to be condensed into tvvo years. 
Nor is the division of training into orientation and main phases pro>^ed for. For those 
measures serving purely to orientate women returning to work after an interval a 
special training plan was devised which* cannot be comparpd with other forms of 
vocational training. 

In France not one of the initiafives covered conforms with the regular pattern of yo- 
jCational training. This is "already' evident in the inforrnation campaign conducted hy 
the Chamber of Crafts in Albi,.which concentrates on manual occupations. The cham- . 
ber prepared its own informative material and organized sensitizing meetings for girls, 
their parents and employers. , . 

The various chambers (crafts, industry and commerce, agriculture).organize specific 
training measures for their target groups which- differ fro«i the customary initial : 
training. Orientation guidance is usually given at the end of the intermediate secondary 
- level by vocational counsellors from the 'information and orientation centres (Centres 
d'Information et ^'Orientatioft — CI©) who are civile servants employed by the^ 
Ministry of Edutfrftion. / ' ■ ' ^ 

The'nearest . approach" to ndrmal vocational training were the skilled industrial worker 
courses for obtaining the Certificat d'At)titude Pro-fessionelle (GAP) v^ich a firm in 
the electronics field organized.for its ^ijiployees, although- these^three or four year 
courses last on6 year longer than comparably courses at full-time vocational schools. 
Here it must be emphasised,^hQjv.ever, that the in-firm training takes place on only oge 
day a week, during.working hours. ' • ' ' 

Training in the construction and motor vehicle branches normally takes the form of 
a two to three year apprenticeship at an apprentices' training centre (Centre de Forma-^ 
tion d'Apprentis - CFA) or a technical high school (Lycde d'Enseignement Profes- 
sionel — LEP). In the programme described training lasts about nine months, i. e. it. 
is a crash course but does not lead to a fdrmdl 'qualification. All the me ^u res reflect 
jhe efforts made to adapt the ^^ining courses to the heeds.and life situation of. the 
participants. In the ca^e of women with families these are usually different from those, 
of young people or men, who have less to do with housework and the rearing of chil- 
dren. This is why some programmes begin cautiously with a phase in which women are 



introduced to tlic world of vyork and-tlieir self-identification and sclf-confidenctf 
fostpred. There follows a basic training phase and.finally, if the measure is to culmi- 
nate in a. vocational qualificati^i, a third stage, wheh-mqre specialized knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical, is imparted. To a certain exte1it?tl^e introductory course • 
is provided for all-female groups, the actual vocational training then taking p|ace in the 
nbrmal training institutions, with practical on-the-job experience. The training of 
farming wives and the wives slidpkpepers and craftsmen does not conform W^th tfie 7 
normal pattern in any way. In their case initial training would mean spending several 
years Q^faer at , technical , college or as an apprentice in the dual system. The women 
helped in drawing up the content of thg training' they sought and divided T^p the time 
schedules' in such a way that they could combine training with their day-to-day work 
in the family under^aking. 'S .: 

In the UK, too, those organizing the schemes give priority to adjusting the . courses to 
.fit in with the domestic commitments of the trainees. This means, for instance, that 
the courses can take place in the evenings and that division, of the content into many / 
part-time units means it'takes longer than usual to acquire the final qualification. 
In .the engineering industry, the measurtfs surveyed revealed a recruiting procedure 
which departs from th<f norm. The girls applynrig for training as junior operators do riot 
undergo Selection tests nor are any prior qualifications demanded of them. In personal 
discussions, wken the^rents are also present, they are given information about vo- 
c;\tional training in tiVindustry and advice about the opportunities open to them. 
When a batch of trainees is taken on, a certain number of places are reserved for girls^ 
. but not all of these are filled each time. 

2. Course of training, content and methods . . 

The schemes for the initial training of girls in the Federal Republic ^f Germany are ^ 

: full-time measures within the dual system, lasting between two and three and a' half 
years. Basic Vocational training, (first year) and specialised' training (second and third 
years) pftea.take place on the job. Here it should be noted that some of these training 
firms have large training workshops, ^aath a head of training and several master crafts- 

^men, while others give training on the shop floor, with skilled personnel giving instruc- . 
tion in addition to carrying but their normal work. Ip sonie schemes basic training 
is givctr in. group training centres, the/subsequent specialised training within the firms. 
But all trainees have to attend vocational school and eight to twelve hours a week 
are set aside for this; here tuition is divided into general education and theoretical 
vocational. instruction, the latter conforming to the official training regulations (Aus-v 
bildungsordnungen). ^- • ^ 

.Some trainees were recruited by theJabour authorities,^ others as a result of advertise- 
ments published by the firms invpl^d and the other training providers, the girls Chen 



being selected on the basis of aptitude tests. In nearly all the pilot schemes the young 
Women ire trained together with their male counterparts, which facilitates compara- 
tive studies of their learning abHlity, performance and social behaviour during training, . 

The pilot schemes for the vocational trainmg or reintegration of unemployed and un- 
trained women are also fc^lUimc measures, all of which last for two years, pursuant to^ 
the provisions of the Labour Promotion Act. Some courses'are run in group training 
certtre's, others in individual firms, and the trainees are recruited via the employment 
offices. The introductory orientation phases normally last two tc^ three months and 
the main phase, the actual vocational training, extends over eighteen to twenty-two 
months. The concept of integrated training was selected, in which general and vocatio-* 
nal education are dovetailed. Because the trainees bave bccome^unaccustomed to learn- 
ing, much-of the content is visual and the curriculum is structured to allow for **small 
steps'* in learning, with frequent repetition. Importance is alsb given to imparting life 
and social skills, when strategies for the solution of problems are dealt with and modes 
of behaviour practised which will enable them to cope better \Vith,the affairs. of every- 
"day life. ... . 

The reintegration courses for women returning to work after an interval are part-time 
measures organized in off-the-job training centres and lasting three to four months. 
Trainees arc recruited through the employment ofQces and selected by the providers 
of the pilot schemes; here, too,*the integrated training method is used. The women are 
given an- insight into' the demands to be made upon them during training . and siib- 

. sequent employment and into the occupational ppportunities open to them in/the 
wood, metal and construction branches and in clerical work,. but effotts are also made . 
during the courses to remedy deficiencies, particularly in basic mathematics and 
German. . ' " . 

S^me of the French programmes are full-time measures (management assistants, sales 
consultants, pre-training and vocational promotion courses etc.) and others part-time 
(farming wives, wives'of shop-'ceeper^ and independent* craftsmen, CAP as electronics 
fitter (equipment)). In the programme initiated by "RetravaillerV the pre-training 

- phase is part-time and the actual training full-time. Most of the schemes in the survey 
lasted several months^ up to a maximum of six, the only exception being yoda tional 
training in the electronics field, which extends over four years as training is given on 
only one day each week. Training takes place mainly in group training centres,! 
occasionally in indi>aduaPfirms,; sometimes altern^^^^^^ the two. The pre-i^ 

training courses run by the AFPA comprise, in Addition to the n^otivation p 
theoretical and practical parts. The former remedies deficiencies in- general education^ 
and basic tuition is^gi^en in deagn draughtsmanship and^labout legislation wliUe^^t^^^^ 
latter covers practical training in welding, electrical engineering, adjustment, turning 



and milling. An Important aspect of this transition to men's .occupations Is. physical 
training, which is found not only In t|ils Initiative (g)ynnastics, swimming), ' 

• All other measures covering ^the retraining, vocational training or reintegration of wo- 
men include the preliminary introductory phase, followed b'y vocational training 

' proper. Whether training is jn the technical, craft and skilled industrial occupations, " 
in business management or in agriculture, the method ajlopted Is always directed to- 
wards makihg it as concrete as possible, TeacKing mgthods are based on an active and 
logical pedagogic approach and on in-firm .training of varying duration, when the 
trainees* theoretical knowledge is put into practice. u • 
When it came to qualifying courses for farming wives and the wives, of independent 
craftsmen and shopkeepers, the measures were geared to the daily routine of the fa- 
mily undertaking.'The quiet winter period in agriculture, for example, meant that 
the course had to b>e organzed during, the six Winter months and since the shops closed 
on Mondays this .became the' training day for the. wives of craftsmen and shopkeepers. 
In, the United Kingdom the measures show great variation in time and duration, rang- 
ing from full-time courses (40 hours a ^eek) to those held on one evening every fort- 
night (Refresher Groups for social workers); for the lajtter, too, a training plan is drawn 
up at the beginning, a specific subjectl)eing chosen for each evening^ so that every 
further training session forms an enclosed unit. The full-time courses r*iay be either 
two-year initial training or qualifying measures lasting only a few weeks or months. 
With the exception of specialist training for doctors; the part^timo measures are either 
further training or reintegration progrartMnes of short duration. ^ , 

Recruiting is often supported by public relations work or advertisements in t\\e media. 
Aptitude tests and inteviews were conducted in some of the schemes. Some pro- 
grammes are carried out in the proiip training centres of the Industrial Training Boards,, 
when every effort is made to cooperate with local/regional industry. Other schemes 
are based in individual firms. For the reintegration programme in Northern Ireland^ the 
trainees' surroundings were so arranged and equipped that they corresponded to the 
working conditipns which the women would encounter in due course ^ The training 
venue for doctors is either a hospital or a general practice." In their case, however, it 
was not only a matter of appropriate surroundings but, primarily, of their being able 
to d9 the practical. si4e of their specialist training part-time, under the guidance of a 
practising specialist. • , i * 

•The contents of the various programmes in the surveys are aligned to the job descrip- 
tions but are also dependent, to.^ great extent, on the technical and personnel resour- 
ces of the training centres and the particular needo.of industry- The women's training 
frequently cxtendsf^eyond the acquisition of purely technical, knowledge or practrcal 
skills; it also J offers a kind of /'personality training'* to facilitate their entry into, or 



atlvahccmciU in, the working world, This Indlvldual'Care istloscjy linked to the actual, 
training and has a positive cffc<:t upon it. In some programmcp, too, group-promoting 
exercises and pedagogic games arc used so thait the trainecyi learn to regard them* 
selves as a working group functioning as one unit. • 

3, Supporting measures / ' * • . • 

Supporting measures for the' programmes vvMsre conducted at various levels in all the' 

countries concerned. Tjicy comprise puBlic relations work prior to and during the 

measures, financial support, scientific accompaniment and s'ocio-pedagogic care.' 

' ' ' t 

AlPthe pilot schemes in the Federal Republu: of Germany were preceded by-^ public 

relations campaign, directed on the one hand towards motivating participants (infor* 
mation brochures, contacts with schools, meetings with teachers, parents and school- 
children, cooperation with employment offices' vocational counsellors) and on the 
other towards persuading firms to give girls vocational training. Therp. has been, and 

■ still is, wide coverage of these schemes in the local and national newspapers. Radio 
and TV. ' . . ' S 

The German programm'es •studied, t^ the extent that thfey are pilot schemes, are, in 
principle, scientifically monitored. The research tpams' tasks incllide advising the pro- 

' viders of the measures if difficulties arise and the preparation of interim and final 
reports of the results of the schemes, focusing on knowledge which can be of general 
value.. In the pilot schemes for initial training, socio-pedagogic care is always given, ., 
sometimes within the framework of scientific accompaniment. In individual and group 
discussions with the trainees efforts are made to clarify the significance, problems and 
lirriits of the measures, Naturally any immtediate problems arising from the trainings 
situation or their social environment are also taken up and dealt with. Gropp sessions 
•^re a regular weekly feature, especially in the first year of training, and when neces- 
sary they are* also attended by trainers, those in cliarge. of training (training manag6rs 
etc.), works councils, youth representatives and vocational school teachers. 

. -In the case of the regional programmes, fbr which about six of the ten Federal Lander 
have issued promotion guidelines, no. scientific or socio-pedagogic^ accompaniment is 
V' provided for. 

In the programmes for unemployed and untrained women, measju res for financial 
support play an. important part. The employment offices pay trainees a *'maintenance 
aliowance" of up to 80 % of their last net wage. Othei^ allowances cover reimburse- 
meht of the course fees,' the costs of study material and travelling expehses between 
home and training venue, also any expenses incurred through being.away from home. 
Under the Labour Promotion Act the precondition for this promotion is a vocational^, 
qualification and/or a certain number of years in emplpyifnent. For the target group ih 



llicic progruinmci Hoclo-ptulttgonlc cure U, without doubt; even more important than 
in the case of young women undcruoing Initial truliiing. The actlvitlei of the lupport- 
ing team range from giving addirional instruction In basic lubjecti to behaviour 
training and direct assistance in individual cases,. Very important for these women, too, 
is help, with the care of children and \ix coping with domestic tasks, ai has been offered 
.in a few initiatives^ i 

Ih the French study it is very noticeable that when we come to the heading |*Support- 
ing measures'^^therc is scarcely any mention of anything other than the financial assist* 
ance the trainees receive. There is no concurrent scientific research although it can be 
safely assumed that providers likt; AFPA or "Retravaijler" rtionitor and document 
their schemes, tn France, what is refehed to in the Federal Republic as a "flanking" or 
support measure often forms part of the introductory 'phases, in particular - moti- 
vation, psychological stabilisation, remedying educational deficits and dealing with 
both vocational and domestic problems. In most cashes a group of trainees was formed ' 
* at the'^ommencement of the scheme and this remained a stabilising factor throughout 
the course and beyond.-' 

The financial support given in France has a legal basis, namely the law of 16 July 1971, 
which covers V*the organization of further vocational training within th« frameworlt Q.f 
lifelong education".*^ This ftrovides for the payment of 90 % of their last wage to" 
unemployed women taking part in the programmes, while those who have been un- 
employed for a very long time, or have never worked, receive an allowancb based on 
the national average minimum wage (Salaire Minimum interprofessionel de Crois^ance 
-SMIC).^'' ^. 

Other, benefus the women derive from the measures include premises for informal 
meetings and .work, cheap canteen facilities, free travel between the parent firm and 
the training centre or reduced-rate accommodation if they have to. leave home to 
undergo training. Jn a qualifying programme in one firm in the electronics industry, 
the trainees were given an opportunity, under the supervision of engineers and tech- 
niciaiy, to translate into practice the theoretical knowledge gained in- the course^^ 
^ which enabled them to understand the contents of the programme far better. Lastly, 
the;trainees in this same firm were given additional half days off during the final years 
to enable them to prepare for their examination. ' 

. In the schemes surveyed in the UK, supporting measures are rare. But public relations* 
work is^a feature oif many programmes, be4t to motivate girls or employers or to break 

. dow/social prejudice against the employ^ient^of \^omen in traditional men's jobs 6r, 
for/example, to address potential trainees via' the vocational guidance officers. PR 

' work' was done through the local Press, Radio and" TV, and brochures, posters and 
films were produced. The action taljen by the Medical WoVnen's Federation to disse- 



tiiiiiattf inforiimtlon Mboiil furtkr IrtiiDinK upportuiiiUei far iion*priiQtUin(s womnn 
iloctQri U ii goinl ^Marnpft) ol ftupport by m profismionul Miadtttion. 

When there wa« concurrent iciontinc reieuri^h it wus uiually carried out by the appro* 
prlate ilepartmeiu of the ITI) concerned. 0\\ly in the caie of the management pro- 
ject now being developed does reiponiibility for this aipect lie with Aihridge Manage* 
ment College, The^ainii of t\\e rexioarchers are very similar to those of the German 
teams. Wy comparing the sordal and performance behaviour of girls undergoing training 
in a traditional man's Job with that of boys, and with girls training for a typical wo- 
man*s Job, it is hoped that more precise knowledge can be gained about role«specif]c 
problems and that, in due course, appropriate means can be developed to overcome sex 
discrimination in the labour market, 

In some schemes the trainees received allowances from the Training Hoards or the 
MSG. In certain instances tuition und exandnation fees were also reimbursed and a 
grant given towards travelling cxpcnies, or accommodation if the trainee* for reasons 
of diatancei could not live at home. 

There was no socio-pedagogic care as such, but the reintegration schemes do provide 
for giving assistance in individual cases and for promoting the psychological stability 
of the wdmcn concerned. 

4. Training personnel ^ 

Information about the training personnel involved in the programmes is of great im* 
portancc, since the initiatives stand or fall by their aptitude for the work and their 
personal commitment. 

All the trainers in the schemes studied in the Federal Republic have the qualifications 
required under the Vocational Training Act or the Ausbildereignungsverordnung 
(statutory instrument governit^ instructors* qualifications - an **Aptitude Ordinance**)* 
In the retraining and reintegration schemes we find staff from the vocational training 
centres being employed and with the exception of these latter initiatives the trainers 
were all engaged in instructing both males and females. For all the pilot schemes or- 
ganized at governmental level the trainers were prepared (in courses, day or weekend 
seminars and regular rounds of discussions) for the training of young women in techni- 
cal, craft and skilled industrial occupations and for the physical and psychological 
problems that could arise during training for such atypical women*s jobs. This was not 
the case in the pilot schemes at Land level, but for all programmes due to be^n in the 
autumn of 1979 firm plans have been made for the trainers to be g^yen this kind of 
preparation. Instructors involved in the schemes for unemployed and untrained wo- 
men are also prepared for the special problems they will encounter in their work. One 
notes that in initial training there is onl^^c^^e woman trainer for every i2 males, but 



ihn rMriiliiiHH .iiul frliHrnri»tlun pro^f^mm^i ih«w » isftai impmyemenii with a r«iia 

Turnlnd to the Ffvnch iiwdy. W9 find ilut i» many Ifiitin^fi » w«m«n (Aplm*tfi€«) 
wai *ppoint©a to tire for the tralnwi for th^ duritloii of iht progfiinine and h(?r 
nctlvitiri, *» * rwW, h*d « lodo p^diiH^iik l*4iiit Th§ tf^lners r^iponiibU for the vafioui 
ttrvai of voc^tloitiil training ar« X9u\m% at vocational ichooU or initrucioii at vocatiO' 
nal training and adult fducatlon icntrei (CBN POP, AFPA, CIPL) holding the appro, 
priate tjuallflcailoni, hut they alio Include ipeclalUti frory varioui lectori of thceeo* 
noiny and oo the«Job tralneri who. in France, are not reijulred to latlsfy any formally 
defined qualificatory lequlrementi. Here the ratio of maU to female tralneri ii far 
more favourable than In the German itiidy, being almoit one to one* Thli may be due 
to the fact that unlike Germany, where a pilot icheme programme hai been luperlm^ 
poied upon the exlitlng vocational training itructure. an effort hai been itiade here to 
design each programioe Individually, when certain practice! wer« developed In rfcrult* 
ing the training teami. In every caie tl»e tralneri were prepared for the ipeclal diffl« 
cultiei they would meet, or had ihcmielvci been involved In drawing up the ichedul« 
and content of their particular pi[Ogramme> 

In the UK vve find that the educational level of the training pcrionnel varlei. Within 
the ITBi only those tralneri are employed who have acquired a teaching qualification 
in addition to their vocational one, or who already have ouperlence ai trainers, ThU 
general liiuation with regard to training teami U reflected In the programmes covered 
in the British s^udy. We find tutors with university degrees (In the reintegration 
schemes), instructors with experience of apprentice training (in the training of junior 
operators) and skilled personnel drawn from varlouf sectors of the economy, like the 
woman who is now an Instructor and Was formerly engaged in the supervUlon of ope- 
rators. She was selected because of her sex and given a coone of instructor training. In 
this initiative, too, more Instructors than usual are employed and thU li deemjj^ neces- 
» sary as they have socio-pedauogic duties to perform, in addition to giving technical 
Instruction^ In the part-time hirther training schemes for doctors the tralneri are those 
who normally give post-graduate training to doctori. There are the lOeclalUti who 
work in the field concierned in hoipltali and the clinical tutori reiponilble for luper- 
vision, but general practitioncri alio play a part. Here, too, there ii luperviiion by the 
Regional Health Authority. . 
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1. Number of trainees at the beginning and end of the mqasure 



Most of the Federal Government pilot schemes and the- Lander programmes 'for 
initial training which are dealt .\vith in the German study' began in the autumn of 1978- 
and will not end until 1980 or 1981, Thus any assessment can be only provisional. At 
tfie end of February 1979 an attempt was made, within the framework of the study, 
to establish the drop-out fate and it turned out tO*be very low (less than 5 %). In most 
cases ^here were far more applicants- than training* places. Only in a very few plrogram- 
mes did. the organizers fail to motivate enough girls to fill all the available places. 
The reasons given for the premature termiiy^tion of training contracts were: lack of 
aptitude for the skilled occupation chosen, a change of mi^nd regarding the occupation 
desired or health and personal reasons not connected vvith the training course. A con- 
spicuous feature is the v^ide * variety, of scholastic' qualifications held by the girl 
trainees, ranging frofn the Hauptschule leaving certificate (ninth*class), which' was a 
prerequisite, to the Abitur (university qualifying examination). In many in'stances the 
educational level of the girls training for technical, craft and skilled; industrial occu- 
pation5 is higher than that of the boys. 

In the qualifying programmes for unemployed and untrained \yomen the drop-out 
rate is far higher — 50 % in fact. (H^re we are dealing with competed measures, some 
comprising several courses, so that we have a more final picture :han is available for 
initial training). The main reason given for dropping out'wassicki ess, but family pro- 
blems with busb^d or children resulting from the dual burden of household and job 
were also mentioned; as were technical difficulties which could n ?t be overcome and, 
finally, financial problems due to tKe meagre training allowances (f Any odd job would 
bring in more!"). Participants in these measures are between" 20 jand 35 years of age 
^and the highest drop-out rates are to be found in the re train ing^and reintegration pro- 
grammes, where the majority of the women had either previously dropped out from 
initial training or received none at all. Before becoming unemployed these women had 
beeiT either sefmi-skilled or unskilled workers. Where they had completed vocational 
training it was usually in an occupation where little theoretical knowledge was called 
for^ Divorced women and widows were in the majority in this group and four-fifths 
of all the women involved Had been unemployed, or p receipt of social aid before the 
measure began. 'Unfortunately we are not told what became of the drop-outs, nor is 
there any further information about the successful trainees. 

The French scheme^ show virtually hd drop-out figures. All the farming wives and the 
wives of shopkeepers and independent craftsmen completed their courses and they 
worked in the family undertaking befdre, during a^nd after training. The womgn who 
underwent training as management assistants were not in employment before the 



scheme began; all of tlicm had a higher education qualification (Diplome d'ensigne- 
ment superieur). 

Three months aft^V the training ended nearly half of them were already in well-paid 
positions while thelremainder were.«till tyring to find suitable jobs." According to the 
training institution, however, they will all be' employed within a year. At the time the 
study was made the course for sales consultants was still running, , but not a single 
woman had dropped out. Some had already succeeded, during the practical work in a 
firm which forms part of 'their training, in securing a promise of employment from 
the employer concerned after completing the course successfully. Nor were there any 
drop-outs from the further training scheme for workers in the electronics in^stry; 
at the end of the measure they all remained with their employer but only a few were 
promoted as a result of acquiring a new qualification, firstly because there were not 
enough suitable openings and secondly because some were already in a job^corresppnd- 
ing Jo their present qualification level. At the time the survey was made", the course 
initiated by "Retravailler" for the reintegration of unemployed women and the tr?^i- 
ning of those without a vocation was also still running and here, too, not one woman 
had dropped out since it began. In contrast, many dropped out from the AFPA course, 
where the participants, like those in the corresponding programmes in the Federal 
Republic, were women who are particularly disadvantaged. Prior to the measure over 
half of them were unemployed, lived on social aid and had done only unskilled work 
all their lives. Only in 40 % of these cases did the scheme have the desired'sensitizing 
and motivational success; they subsequently took up vocational training in traditional 
men's jobs in the AFPA centres. Taking tfie average age (18-30) these women were 
by far the youngest group, those in the btherj programmes ranging through all age 
brackets. Only the farming wives-had a relatively high average age, afl of them being 
over 34, and they also had the largest average number of children. No doubt this is the 
reason why they are unable to tuke advantage of training measures until relatively late 
in life, when the children require less attention.') " * , 

With the exception of the women attending the AFPA course, whose level of edu- 
cation was rather low, many of the women taking.part in the various programmes had 
leaving certificates from vocational or, secondary level I general-education schools, 
with a BEPC or a CAP, while a few held the university qualifying certificate. 

For most of the British programmes, final figures in respect of successful participation, 
drop-out rates and integration into the labour market are not yet available. Regarding 
the part-time post-graduate training of doctors, however, it can be said that they have 
no difficulty in finding a suitable post, particularly in "shortage specialties'/ like 
anaesthetics, pathology and psychiatry. The two programmes for young women pr- 
ganized by the Engineering Industry Training Board arc developing favourably. In the 



scheme for^ technicians the drop-out rate fell from 25 % to nil over a period of three . 
years. Girls are aged 16 or 17 when they start training and so far, at the end of the 
first stage (for which the ITB is responsible), they have all succeeded in finding a trai- 
ning place with an employer for the second stage. The educational- qualification 
demanded was the GCE O-level (or CSE Grade 1), the usual qualification required of 
boys in comparable apprenticeship courses.' In the earlier programmes girls whose . 
educational qualifications fell short of this standard were also accepted but later on^ 
there were enough applicants with the necessa^ certificates. Of the girls trained as 
junior operators, over half found suitable jobs. Nearly 15 % wanted to go on to further 
training,. either by taking~up an apprenticeship in engineering or by attending techni- 
cal college full-time. Twenty weeks after the end of the course 20 % of the ex-trainees 
had not found a jo^. In the catchment area covered by the measure youth unemploy: 
mcht was over:prop6rtional; of these girls, all aged 16 6r 17, most had experienced 
unempiloymcnt before being admitted to the scheme. Only a few girls dropped put, be- 
cause they felt they were not^suited to engineering work. 

The reintegration^, itieasures, too, show a very low drop-out rate (3 out of 35). The 

women concerned saidj they did not feel equal to the demands the programme made 
on them. Of the 32 traihees who completed the course, 29 found the kind of part-time 
work they wanted. The womeji, most of them between 35 and 40 years of age', had 
been looking for work for years,, without success, and many of them had hot been in 
employment for ten years. ^ . ■ \ 

* ' i? 

2. Assessment of the measures by the participants . * * 

. In the Federal Republic of Germany the trainees were not asked to give an assessment. 
Various reasons are giyen for this: firstly it would have meant making a special total ' 
or sample survey, which could not have been completed in time; secondly, the schemes 
had been running for such a short period that comprehensive and differentiated in- 
formation could not be expected. Finally, questioning at the place of work would 
have been regarded by some of the girls as disturbing their training. 

The French study gives the opinions and alfi^essments of the tcainees with regard to 
various aspects of the schemes; most were satisfied with the organization, content and 
methods of the programmes. They felt that the practical instructjion was a good intro- 
duction to working life, that the theoretical part remedied deficits in their education 
and they they — the craftswomen in the electronics industry, for example — .at last 
understood exactly what they were producing with their hands. Only an infinitesimal' 
number of the trainees were of the opinion that their course had not prepared them ^ 
adequately for -the demands of working life. The vast majority stressed, above all^ : 
their increased self-confidence, independence and personal autonomy. The mere out- ^: 
ward signs of their employment, like wages, fixed vs^orking times etc. had greatly^ 
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changed their position within the faniiliy and in their social environment generally. In 
the course of their training they had also developed a greater degree of self-awareness - 
and the ability to assess their own capabilities. " . ' 

Nearly all the women praised the pleasant, friendly atmosphere, and life in small 
groups, which they learnt to know so well during training. Contacts, exchanges of per^ 
sonil experiences, the discovery that they were not albnfe in a certain unsatisfactory 
situation, and solidarity, were all things that developed, which the women considered 
important and which they wanted to retain. The women^s social circle, and their own 
families in particular, all approved of the fact that the mother or wife, was prepared to. 
make a fresh start in working Ufe and many women were given encouragement an4 
support, especially in tlTe early stages. But later on, when the demands made by trai- 
. ning and the woman»s new timetable began to .cast a sh^ow over family life, the 
encouragement was, no longer forthcoming in some cases^jjjh tKe exception of the 
socially better placed women training to be man^ement assistants, the trainees were 
rarely given any hel^in the home by husband dfchildren. On the other hand, many 
wiamen felt-that-their new status, as-- trair^ women in^employment had had_a_ 
bGwficial effect on their marriage and family life. There were at least the beginnings of 
a iia^ of roles for dealing with domestic tasks. In particular, the farming wives 

an/the wives of shopkeepers and craftsmen felt that since being trained they were full 
partners to their husbands in the family undertakings. . 
But there was also some criticism, in particular of the vocational promorion courses 
for industrial occuparions run by the AFPA. A large number of women deplored the 
paucity of prior information, which meant that too few of those taking part in the 
scheme found wha^ they were rea^fy looking for. Somev.who had been unemployed^ 
- foe a. long time, were sent by the placement* authorities simply to get them off the re. 
gister for a while. / . 

The care of children, and transporting them to day nurseries etc., was also a problem 
for many womefi. Not'only did they have to find somewhere to put the children - not 
an easy matter in rural areas, particularly - but the new surroundings and the change 
in their daily routine confused the children and often made them bad-tempered, some- 
thing the mother again had to cope with in the end. . - 
A particularly noticeable feature was that many women are not content to sit back 
after completing a course; they want to have further training, even being prepared to^ 
attend evening classes if need be: Many also have very definite career plans. One 
• wants to open her own painting and decoraring ^.usiness, while another hopes to st^ar^a 
craftswomen*scqoperative together with a group of other women. 

In the UK studies, too, the trainees in the various" schemes were asked to give their 
views. The girls training as technicians or junior operators are clearly motivated to take 



up training as a starting point for finding opportunities in working life, which means 
that for many uf them the content of the course is of secondary importance. Never- 
theless, one-third of the trainee techhicians had chosen this training because they had 
always, even as children, been technicallyminded. But both they and their less techni- 
cally-inclined colleagues found during training that they enjoyed «ie work and 
deplored the fttCt that they had not been better prepared for it at school, also that the 
possibility of choosing an occupation in this masculine field had not been mentioned 
to them at all. Among the junior operators, three-quarters o/ the trainees' considered 
that the course had been of use to them. The remainder did not share this view, in 
particular because they did not find a job - yvhich to them represented success - im- 
mediately on conclusion of training. 5ome of the girl technicians were also critical. 
In the second, stage of training they find there ns too much academic pressure; having 
, sttled down to practical training in a firm they do not like the block release system for 
the theoretical part of their programme and would prefg^r day release. There have also 
been conflicts with some o£ the on-the-job instructors as the girls became aware that 
they were prejudiced against women entering traditional men's jobs. 
Women doctors — most of whom were full of praise for their part-time training also 
complained of similar prejudices among their male colleagues. They felt that the men 
were particularly sceptical ab^t.the time structure of the training, even though this 
enabled them, as married womcnT^o pursue their professional ambitions while at the 
same time caring for their families. . 

"•The members of the social workers' initiative were, on the who^e, very satisfied vvith 
their programme. This applied to the qualify of the further training received, the 
backing given by the grpil^ and, more especially, the insight -into the possibilities of 
social work at local level. Great value was. also attached to the^opportunities given to 
married social workers with children to be active in their profession. 
For the middle-aged wofnen in the reintegration; schemes, who made a new start in 
the distributive industry after years of total domesticity, the most important gains 
weri? increased selfcorlfidence and independence. This helped them to cope with 
the difficult parts of their programme, so that they Nvere ^no fonger frightened of 
tasks lik^'teiephoning or filling in documents. Thanks to the encouragement tHey were 
give.i during the-^course^^^ were not only motivated to learn but were also prepared 
to compete for a job. ^ . 

. 3. Assessment of the measures by the institutions / persons involved— 
According to the trainers, the scientific teStns monitoring the schemes and the provi- 
ders ."of-the'measir^^ the pilot schemes for the initial training of girls in the Federal 
Republic of Germany presfented few problems. In most cases there were ho technical, 



physical or psychological difficulties. Only on occasion was reference made to pre- 
judice ons the part of male craftsnjen^in the training firms, or their fears that girls 
could one day be competing with them for jobs. All the girls were highly motivated, 
even though, for some, of them, training in a.*men'S job' was second-best, as they had 
failed to find a training place for their first occupational chpice. Most of them were 
aware of the trail-blazing nature of the pilot sche hies and regarded themselves as 
pipneers. Very often the girls' trainers said that \yhile they were slower tlian boys 
they were, on the whole, tidier, more precise, more reliable and more ambitious than 
male apprentices. Ve^y often the results of their work were better too. The r.esearch 
teams noted that some of the^girls, although they were actually engaged in establishing' 
equal opportunities in the labour market, had wholly traditional ideas ^ut sex roles" 
within the family and society genetally. . . . 

While the girls are often worried about whether they will be equal to the demandlpf 
working life proper after leaving the protective fold of th^ pilot scheme, the trainers 
and company representatives consider their prospects to be **fair to good". Many feel 
that becaiise of the* current and anticipated shortage of skilled \yorkers the girls are 
both suitable for employment as such.and have good prospects of advancement. Here, 
hoy/evcr, one plso Hears many sceptical voices raised,' suggesting that despite the good 
reports already received from many firms aad despite the need for women to super- 
vise other wom?n workers, their progress will erid well below management level. For 
one ^ching men are preferred in the upper echelons and for another women ofteA^do 
not regard promotio'n as being worth striving for. 

^/In the' measures for upemployek and untrained women, too,' the trainees' motivation 
\yas said to be high. In particular their "staying power despite real difficulties" w^s 
emphasised. In these courses, hov/ever, things went anything but smoothly, both 
psychological and technical' difficulties being encountered. The women lacked concen- 
trationi the faculty ofspatial Visualisation and the capacity for logical abstract thc^gh :. 
Their d«pendence on external conditions and lack of self-confidence means that th^y 
are in danger of having their motivation sapped, especially as unfavourable^factors 

; developed in their social environment. In some cases there was occupational rivalry 
between husband and wife and the latter found herself in a conflict of roles. They 
suffered from the dual burden of job and household, from guilt" feelings towards th^ir^ 
children and from lack^of recognition at work as able coUeajgues having equal status. 
All this frequently resulted in feelings of anxiety about future securiif. 

So we find that the pilot scheme providers* suggestions for improvements fociis lar- 
gely on supporting measures like family counselling or trainer counselling.- 

Many of these points raised by the German organizers or»t rain ers regarding the women's 
problem's were expressed by the trainees themselves iir the French and Britishjitudies, 



therefore we find that the assessments made by trainers and providers there cover, 
a narrower range. In France, too, trainers everywhere found a high level of motivation 
which, for many of them, made their own work very worthwhile. Those responsible 
for the AFPA vocational promotion courses for women plan to restructure them and, 
, most importantly, to give more prior ii^formation. They noticed that the standard of 
the courses fell from time to time and attributed this, in part at least, to the placement 
authorities' practice of sending unsuitable, uninformed women simply in order to 
occupy .them somehow. For tlie management assistants' training sch6mes there is 
ample advance information, with public eyents, individual counselling and so on. 
Sometimes two years elapse between individual counselling, which the head of the 
trsiining centre offers to anyone who is interested, and the actual application for enrol- 
ment,. But this means that the deciylUAs iiiade are carefully considered and firm, and 
this-. was reflected throughout the training. The social workers and trainers in ithe, 
courses for women > trainees in the motor vehicle and construction industries noticed 
that as the women adjusted to the daily routine and their understanding of technical 
matters grew, so their fears about future security in . their chosen occupation dimin- 
ished. This went together with ever-increasing self-confidence and personal autonomy. 

The observations of those responsible for training measures in the UK are supplemen- 
ted, in some cases, by reports from companies which employed the women after 
training. The employers, whether in the public or private sectors, regarded the reinte- 
gration measures, the social workers' initiative and the post-graduate training for 
doctors as successful. The representatives of the social services did, .however, qualify 
this with regard to the scheme's relationship to the labour market as they consider that 
by no. means all areas of social work are suitable for part-timers. Nor were the cut- 
backs in public spending calculated to increase the number of openings for part-time 
workers, and. opportunities for dividing full-time posts into two part-time components 
are limited. Nevertheless there are. areas, such as primary health care and hospitals, 
where good use; could be made, of part-time staff. In' the National Health Service, the 
experiment in part-time post-graduate training for women doctors is regarded as a 
success "for va?\bus reasons. The four places originally available increased to one hun- 

; dried within thr^e years. * 
The. pfrogrammfes in. the eijgineering industry are also regarded as successful by those 

• responsible. Th^e results of the scheme, for training semi-skilled- junior operators Have 
convinced many employers. Althougji they used to prefer experienced male adults for 
this work' they now'^^ffer|vacancies to' trainees from thesfe courses*. Many trainers Kaye 
noticed that when difficulties arose during training these were due less to having^to 
learn skills than io having ^o adjust to the occupational routine. 

In the programm^e for ther4raining of gjrl technic^^^s, too, the objectives have, by and 
/ large, been achieved. The trainees mastered the technical difficulties and even sue- 



cccdcd in overcoming prejudices amoijg on-the-job instructors. More and more firms- 
are prepared to take on these girls for the second stage of their training. But the Trai- 
ning Boai'd responsible and the MSG have detected weaknesses which they would like, 
to remedy. Fdr one thing n^ore public relations work is needed, to facilitate the re- 
cruitment of trainees.' During the first stage of training the girls are paid by the 1TB 
and the employers tend to regard them as guests rather than employees during tlm. 
on-the-job, phases; consideration is therefore b'eing given to having employers takfi,2Il^ 
the'lgirls as. technician apprentices, so that they may be acquainted with the realities^of 
the working world from the very first day of training, leaving no room for illusion. 
Another suggestion is that the government pay premium ^gfants to employers who 
offer such apprenticeships to girls. Boys and girls would then be trained together, b6t 
it is felt that ITB advisers should continue, to keep a watchful eye on the girls. The 
view was also put forward that, for the foreseeable future, many measures designed 
specidUy and exclusively for girls will still be needed if the engineering industry is 
really to be opened up to them,, because "people who regard themselves as a minority, 
group arc difficult to motivate and show less application", -r 
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, !• Belgium " ' > ' ' 

" . t ' 

The Belgian report is divided into two parts, Walloon and Flemish. At the beginning 
• certain (bets are recorded in respect of both parts of the country and these not only 
indicate , the situation of women apd girls in the labour market but could also serve to 
give an impetus to the provisibh of special measures to benefjt women. In Belgium 
women represent one third pf the gainfully active population; 6.3 % of the men are 
unemployed but for women the figure is 18.1 %. (In Flanders 19.7 %, in Wallonia 
22.9 % and in Brussels 12.7 %). In Belgium the EC guidelines on equal pay and treat- 
ment for the sexes in the labour market have resul^^ed in. corresponding legal and social 
regulations which also relate to vocational training and access- thereto. 

In both parts of the country the greatest contribution to vboational training for 
women in the areas of orientation^ initial training and retraining is made by ONEM 
(Office national de I'emploi)^*, the Belgian employment office service. It. has 29 regio- 
nal offices (bureaux regionally) to which vocational guidance, vocational information 
and orientation centres and/or vocational training centres are attached. In every case 
these centres are linked to an economic S£Ctor,'either. secondary or tertiary. Until a 
few years ago the centres catering for technical, craft and skilled industrial occupations 
were closed to women but here the new laws On equal status in the labour market have 
'brought about a change. In 1977 CJNEM launched a pilot scheme to promote better 
vocational training for won^^. ' ^ 

For a period of six months access to the vocational information jnd orientation cen- 
tres linked to the secondary sector was restricted to wonien, in order to interest them, 
in and oHentate them towards technical, crdft and skilled industrial occupations;. 
nowadays the centres always cater for women.uThe orientation measures last between 
One day and six weeks while the training cqurses for technical, craft and skilled 
industrial occupations mainly chosen by womeij rtin for 21 to 39 weeks., These lead 'to 
such jobs as painter,, tiler, joiner, cabinet-maker, welder, turner or motor mecha|iic 
and can take the form of initial training 'or retraining. Attendance at an ONEM orien- 
tation course before the confmencement of training proper improves a woman's pro- 
spects of securing admission to a training centre and successfully completing 'training. 
But there are sj;^l ONEM vocational training centres in the'secondary sector which do 
not admit women. . 

' Their relationship to the labour market is an important criterion for the effectiveness, 
of these, 'measures. The regional structure of ONEM's subdivisions is conducive to 
proper alignment of the orientation.and training courses offered with the individual 
regional labour market situation (where is there unemployment, where are. workers" 
needed?). The result in Flanders, for example, is two pilot projects, one of which is 
aimed at integrating women into, the construction industry, where there is a consi-- 



derabic shortage (if jkillcd workers. It was established beforehand that the employers 
would be prepared to accept women. Of the fifty applicants, five were flnally-selec 
ted.ft)r training but no results are 'available yet. The second-projcct, which receives 
support from the European 'Social Fund, has only just been launched; here the objec- , 
live is tocjualify women for higher positions m the clothing industry, where they have, 
of course, always figured very largely. 

Despite all the efforts made, the percentage of women who, after receiving initiiil' 
guidance within the framework of an orientation measure, then proceed^to vocational 
training and subsequently find a job corresponding to that training, is very small The . 
head' of the regional ONEM centres considers that many employers will not take on 
women to fill men's jobs as long as enough men . are available in their sector. In 
addition, many women, despite the motivation phase which precedes actual training, 
are not convinced that they can **prove themselves" in these men's jobs. 

A scheme in which the European Community took the initiative has been'launched 
as a pilot project in the CharFcroi district, to train unemployed women for so-called 
men's jobs. The first stage cover^ clarification of the labour market situation within 
"th(f geographical ai'^a and discussions with the regional employment office, potential , 
employers arid trainees. On the baste of information gained during this preliminary 
phase the main phase, i. e. the actual vocatismaftraining, is being developed. This will 
comprise three stages: first a preparatory couAe, including compensatory educational 
opportunities for all the participants ia order to remedy any existing deficits, then the 
vocational training itself and finally a period of. company-related training in the firms 
which are cooperating in this pilot scheme; • * ^ 

Higher positions are also being offered to women two. Brussels ba. * have, 

branches in all parts of the country; thpy recently opened their in-firm ti.i. .-^i ,ch-me 
^for potential managerial staff to female applicants. There can be little doubt that this 
''decision by the^banks has been influenced by their desire to project a public image of 
progressive and dynamic undertakings which pay due attention to current social trends 
such as Women's movements arid emancipation. Thers is no necessity for the banks to v 
announce this course in big newspaper advertisements since they/:an reach the' gradu- 
ates they wish to recruit by disseminating oral or written information via^e univer- 
sities or students' associations. The course, which'men and woitien attend together, 
lasts two and a half to three yeark, during which time the trairiees are channelled 
through every department of the bank, and terminates \yith an examination. The 
majority, of senior officials and trainers with whom the women come' into contact 
during their training period are men and it is noticeabfe that^vyomen, in order 'to 
achieve recognition within the firm's hierarchy, have to give a better account o^ them- 
selves than their male colleagues. The^employment of women in what were formerly , 



malt' pri'M^rvrH in tlic hunk \m brought about Varloiu rtfuctlous, In dutu proccmlnKi 
for Instance, the "tana/ wonicn" have brought a new ilynanilsni Into the entire de- 
partnicnt. Hut certain groups of custon»er« ilUapprore of women branch nianageri 
and dcpartnicntal heads. Moreover, the very few women ^ho have reached the 
decUion-Miaking echelon of the bank form a striking contrait U) their leu qualin|^d 
feniale colleagues, a quarter of whonj aro gart'tioierii, For example, these take an ex- ♦ 
cessive amount of unpaid leave - a privilege they have been granted - thus confirming 
the view held in the firm that wonier have no professional ambition. 
Between 1977 and the middle of this year a retraining course was run at the Fabrkiue 
Nationale - a private firm producing weapons and aircraft engines - for women who, 
after suitable training, were to become mechanics. The employers' aim was to rctrahi 
personnel ^ho had been made redundant or were working on short tinii? due to struc- 

. tural changes, and these included women. Some were trained in mixed groups for 
assbmbly work and non-destructive material testing. Twelve women were offered 
training as mechanics within a complex special programme, which would enable tKeni 
to qualify as a *Semi-skilled mechanic" (quvrlire spicialisie) and give them the oppor- 
tunity to be classified as Craftswomen after an appropriate period of practical ex^ 
perience' One useful thing the firm learnt for ^future projects was that looking for 
volunteers is not enough; experience showed that in such a scheme there must be dis- 
cussion with the women, that efforts must.be made to convince and^courage tj^em, 
both fit the recruiting stage and during training. The company does(fKi^,W to repeat 
the pilot project in the same form but considers it has had a motivatulg'cffect on their 
women employees and others in the district. Whereas initial training has, until rc; 
cently, been an exclusively masculine area, more and more women are now appearing; 
they, too, are being given a chance. 

Both the Belgian Post Office, a state undertakings and the public service demonstrate) 
through their measures for women that the state, pursuing the aim of equal status fbr 
men and women in tjhe labour market, is making ap effort to set an example. Sinc«^he 
law on equal treatment at the place of work came into force the Post Office haabeen ^ 
ptittingjnto effect a policy of equal opportunity at the time of recruitment. Until now - 
women were to be found only on the lower rungs of the ladder and in typical women's 
jobs such as typist, counter assistant or Post Office Giro Office assistant* Whole areas ^ 
of Post Office work were strictly reserved for men. Under the new regulations women 
can b^e employed as sorters and postwomen. Nevertheless, there are still certain jobs in 
the technical field which remain closed to them. An unbiased decision for or agairtst 
accepting an applicant, or with regard to promotion, is achieved by having candidates 
give only 5 code number on their test papers'and not their name and sex. 
Female applicants were most successful when applying for jobs as postwomen, where a 
workers' protection reguliatiori (women may carry loads of only . up to 15 kilograms a 



lUy) iiUo cr^id tM luvr any r«lmiu9 iliKt mall for Mirny iino loiiK«r cirrUd but ^ 
lraniport«d on inull vvhklci. 

Furihtff exiruplei from Jh« jmbliy service art? lh« opening up of lh« polkc ichool In 
the city of liege and Ih© Royal MlllUry Academy to women. In Liigc thii dtfclilon 
was prompted by the acute ihortagitof male rctrulti. it li true that Initially an attempt 
Will made to restrict them to auxiliary liiilde dutiei (typiti etc.) but In the end they 
wore given equ^l during training. There are two four month* couriei 

each year and Urge numbem of women have applied. Their lucceii rate in selection 
teiti and in the final examinatiom at the end of the course wai on a par with that of 
the men, Appointments are determined by the standard reached In these examinations. 
After they have cnicrcd the police force, the'liumbers of women opting for inside 
or outside duilcs do not differ from the figures for men. The public has reacte4 
favourably to women police. Only among their male collcajfues have they encountered 
difficulties.^ 

hi principle women have bee«i liable for military service since 1957 and the relevant 
legislation provitfM for their being called up as auxiliary personnel In the event of war. 
A law pas&cd In r97? enabled women to join the armed forces in peacetime also* 
but only as non-combatanti and at the level of private soldier. Furthermore, there it 
a limit on the number of women recruits. Since l976*women can also become career 
officers and undergo training in all arms of the scfvice and in the ''Polytechnic**, 
an ^llte branch where cadets acquire a civil engineering qualification In addition to 
military training. But what has not yet been established is thei| eventual place in the 
army; there is still no royal decree defining the function of women officers. At present 
a certain numbff of places arc reserved for women in the, two sections of the Military 
Academy, the All arms*' (TA) and the "Polytechnic** (POL).^hc TA training extends 
over four years, while POL training lasts for five. Both are preceded by a six-week 
course in basic military training. While undergoing training at the Military Academy 
the officer cadets simultaneously acquire a civilian qualification as an economist or, 
as mentioned, an engineer. The first women cadets have not yet completed their 
course. The trainers consider that the women {18~30 years of age) arc less well pre- 
pared for mathematical problems than nhc young men. During basic training they 

"were particularly interested in the craft of war and showed great pcrscvcraicc, willing- 
ness and adaptability even if tlicy did display more individuality than the men. In the 
TA course the women were accepted by their male colleagues but difficulties arose in 

" the POL section, with the male officer cadets refusing to tolerate the womcrtTThe 
directing staff of the Military Academy consider that this attitude is attribmSblc to 
the fact that the POL cadct> have always been regarded as an abolutcly ilitc group-and 
that men aspiring to such training arc particularly intolerant towards women. 



(iuiini; thr **Afrum#Uvi» A<;ti»Mi l*f«|iNnMM«»" in ihtp Utiii^^l Suii?« whUh, wmUf iH* 
^(|uJ luuii Uwi, ii bmilingon fill flrmi fimplayiu|| marf ihiin iwrnly pi^opUt AjLin 
AiMi^riiiii IHM Hfl|{iuiM proiiuc^i) in ar^iiiii)(r«iT) »t thf» ioivipiiriy whkh ihow«(l Uuf 
womf i» fofoirii A iliiiiitvdnug<?it gfuup within ilir uniWrt^king, The? pr^i^riinime iii«tf» 
howi?v«f» unlikf ih^ Ainrric^n vi?nlon» i« pufi?ly in infoiniiitlve anii nmllviling in(Pi» 
iur«« Ttn^ houir n»iiKiiini^ irpiuii* fiu ini»un^@i »n indiviiluil iii@i womfti in whii 
4r«,^>f ih^nu unuiuil Join ur ihu*© who hivi? rii^n to uicupy unuiuil poillloni. Job 
iteuripiloni of iiypkdl woinfn'i oi^upilioni iir^ ilio prti^nird. Tht in»f(iilne ilio 
fcilurffi Informitivr Mmirriil iboui ih« m<^ininginil aim of th« pro)^r«mm« ami ibout 
conferencri for women it which probleim luch ii fh« doubU burden of the working 
W4)min irr ilii€Ufi«ci.Th« progrinune ttofi not include vociilonil triinlng nn^iiurei in 
the pr«€iie mcinirtg of the term. 

In iildition to the meaiurei dcicrlbeJ there U, pirticuUrly among public provideriof 
vocitiouil triiningi i tendency to conform itrictly ind formitiiikilly with the new ^ 
legislation on equal treatment in the labour market i that ii to «ay they now offer 
miu4 training courieti open to women ai well as men, Beyond this there are no 
spedai meaiurei for women othi?r than those already described. And in view of the 
centuries of fixed sex roles, with ^11 the reiultant behavigur patterns among both men 
and womeni these are precisely what is urgently needed, especially in a country like 
Belgium where coeduation is by no means a matter of course even now. 
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II. Deniiiark , . . c 

Of all^e' EC countries Denniurk, with 43 %, hud the highest proportion of gainfully 
-active .women in 1979; this means that 60.9 % of all women between the ages of 15 
an3 64 are. gainfully employed. Over the past decade the percentage of women in the 
total n^iWiber of gainfully active j)'ersons has risen steadily and this trend appears to be 
convTnuing. 

Kcording to EC statistics the unemployment rate for women is 6.8 % and for men 
f6^%, with female unemploynr^nt figures rising, especially for young women under 25 
^^eari of age. In December 1979 this group accounted for 63 % of the young unem- 
ployed (i. e. young persons between 15 and 24). 

In Denmark men and women have equal opportunity of access to all forms of voca- 
tional training; nevertheless both sexes choose typical areas and this can be seen both 
in the occupational choice and the level of qualification. Even though women nowa- 
days' often have a better basic education than men, they continue to form the major 
' part of that section of the ^^ulation whichjiasjiad-no vocational'tfaihing. 

In 1976 a law~orrequar'{^^^^ passed and in 1978 came further legislation on equal 
treatment for men. and women in* the labour market. Both laws are based on the rele- 
. vant EC guidelines. 

In 1978 ah equal rights commission was legally ^Istablished in Denmark to promote 
equal treatment for men ajid women in society, whicW also means in the labour market 
as well as in education and within the family . i 

In the vocational training measures for women described in the Danish report the focal 
point is a programme which was not actually cpnceived with the target group "women'* . 
in mind as th^ measures come within the framevyork of the programme to combat 
youth unemployment. But since women and girls are particularly hard hit by unem- 
ployment one finds large numbers of them in these courses^^ornetirnes account^^^ 
two-thirds of the participants. Since the opportunities offered in the prograrrime to 
.fight youth unemployment include a large number of training openings for technical, 
_xraft-and skilled industrial occupations, the girls come, into contact with'these "rii^n*s** 
occupations or, indeed, undergo training for such work. Thus despite the fact that this 
was not the original aim, these initiatives have, in fact, had an innovatory effect upon^ 
the female trainees. For them they open iip new occupational paths. . 

' But there is one particular programme in the Danish report which, while it likewise, 
forms part of the measures against unemployment, is at the same time a spedial initia- 
tive intended exclusively for women. .The introductory vocational courses for long-- 
term unemployed (EiPL courses)'are addressed to those men and women who have 
been out of workVfor 'a considerable period. But since the number of women who have 
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to grapple Willi this problem is particularly High, the Danish Equal Rjfehts Commission 
recomVnended the esiablishiiient of special courses for women. It also participated in 
drawing up the content and form of these courses, which the Folketing approved in 
1977 as an integral part of the national employment plan. Like the mixed courses they 
are financed by the Danish government and receive support from the European Social 
Fund. The courses are administered by the Directorate for Labour Market Traning 
Courses and run in the schools for semi-skilled workers throughout the ccuntry;^they 
are' open to all women over the age of eighteen who have been unemployed for more 
than 200 days during the last twelve months. 

No previous training or educational qualification is required and the women continue 
to receive Unemployment benefit while attending. The aim of this course is to provide 
a broad introduction to various occupations and the world of work generally, also to 
increase the women*s self-confidence. It gives them fresh encouragement to continue 
the search for a job and new qualifications to give them greater flexibility in the labour 
market. During the six to eight week course, not only is basic vocational knowledge 
imparted and educational deficits remedied but the women also learn, in group work 
and plenary discussions, to reflect on the role of women in the labour market and in 
society generally. An essential feature of the programme is intensive and purposeful 
vocational guidance. , • 

These EIFL courses for women have met with universal approval, from both partici- 
pants and organizers. Of the women involved, 90 % of whom had been totally unskil- 
led, one third found a job imniediately after completing the course, a further third 
went on to regular vocational training or retraining, with only the remaining third 
becoming unemployed again. At all events, the organizers succeeded in motivating the 
women. Many wanted still' more practical and occupation-related experience. The 
Danish trade' unions, too, support these courses in various ways; among other things 
they provide speakers and instructors to inform the women, in particular, about their 
rights and obligations under the labour laws. Anothe&plus j)oint is that the local social 
vvelfare offices make arrangements for the care of the trainees' children. 
Very similar .to the EIFL courses are the EIFU courses (introductory vocational 
courses for young people). Both are financed in tlie same way and are available 
throughout Denmark in the schools for semi-skilled workers and in EI centres (EI 
stands for "erhv'ervs-introduktion**). Participants continue to receive unemployment 
benefit or educational maintenance allowances but the target group is restricted to 
fifteen to twenty-four year olds. 

Both the employment offices and the social welfare offices are involved in assigning 
young people to the courses, which also resemble the EIFL courses in content. Here, 
too, theoretical instruction is given about the labd^r market, looking for work or ergo- 



iioinicsTVlie practical part, lasting at least four weeks, takes the form of work experi- 
ence and this -occupies a central role. In addition to instructing and orientating the 
participants, the trainers' ta^s include maintaining regular contact with potential 
employers in the catchment-area of the school for semi-skilled Avorkers or the EI 
centre. Such contacts are intensified when work experience is given in snriall of 
medium-sized craftsmen's establishments, where trainer and employer are on^nd the 
same person. In theve cases the youngsters are- often given a firm promise o/ernploy- 
ment in due coursA^s the following statistics show, this prattice leads to success.' 
24 % of the participants found jobs, 33 % went on to an employment project for 
young unemployed, % started vocational training and 20 % became unemployed 
once more. But it must be emphasised that the figures in respect of women trainees 
were far less satisfactory. 

The weakn(5ss which is pointed out in this programme is that it is not linked closely 
enough to the labour tnarket an<l that the participants are not given sufficiently inten- 
sive guidance and'support. For this large group of women special objectives should be 
formulated. No attempt is made to take advantage of the favourable situation created 
by the joint attendance of young men and women, by making practical efforts to 
break down stereotype roles^ 

As far as the other projects coverqd by the Danish report are concerned, it must be 
particularly emphasised that all of them have been developed out of' a local or regional 
context and this is why they are usually closely aligned to the regional labour market. 
Often they present an ^^alternative" to the customary vocational training and this is 
why — since they all come within the programme for young unemployed — they are 
gladly accepted^ by the young men and women. The initiators of such projects are 
often individual communities or persons involved in youth work. In most cases they 
are also financed by the community but in some instances the employment project is 
preceded by a state-financed ^IFU course'*^?^n introductory measure.. The practical 
aspect is very important and has a marked motivational effect upon the youngsters 
'when the acquisition of competence and knowledge in such occupations as bricklayer 
or mason, joiner, tiler or roofer, to name but a few, serves to produce something 
tangible and is not mere practice. Examples of this are the restoration.of an old water 
mill or the construction of a youth centre by the young people engaged in the employ-, 
inent project^ What is encouraging for them, too, is the fact that no prioi: knowledge is 
demanded. Participation is limited to 26 weeks, with the possibility of exveriding. 
They also receive regular payment. But they do have certain obligations; for instance 
they mjist keep to the formal framework of'*working hours, which is intended to 
accustom them to, the demands of a normal eight-hour working dav.;The girls taking 
part are particularly happy in these employ^ej\t projects, which lerf^them as a matter 
of course to "men's jobs". They "say that in. the course of the work they have become 
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aware that, as clnltlrcn, they always wanted to do these '*men's jobs^ But as they 
grew up, and especially in late adolescence, they been "systematically weaned 
away" from such activities. The innovatory feature of the eigJit measures of this kind 
described in the Danish report is that they introduce boys and girls together to occu- 
pations hitherto regarded as exclusively masculine jobs. We find these projects in agri- 
culture, fishery, forestry^ horticulture, the care of the old (inverse effect!) and the 
technical/ craft occupat^ipns. In some instances thd breaking down of the sex roles and 
the sexspecific division of the labour market are a:nong the ^conceptaial aims of the 
programmes. 

It must, however, be emphasised that the^do not provide initial vocational training 
in the strict sense -of-the-term; they give an introductory, motivating qualification and 
remedy educational deficits, thereby enabling the young people, in the. long term, to 
do an unskilled or semi-skilled job or to embark on vocational training proper. When 
one considers the target group this is a realistic aim. The uniimployed youngsters be- 
long to that "educational remnant" group who, holding ^tty inadequate school- 
leaving certificates, or none at all, have least opportunity ^on entering the world of 
work. And girls form a very large proportion of this disadvantaged group. 



111. Ireland 

Over the past two decades the proportion of women in the total number of gainfully 
emplpyed persons in Ireland has remained fairly constant at 27 %, Despite the high 
level of unemployment (overall 8.9 %, males 9.9 %, females 6.4 %) Irish women are 
keen to take up work. The country h^ two laws which designed to combat dis- 
crimination against women in the iJhour market, the Employment Equality Act 
(1977) and the Anti-Discriinination'Vay Act (1^74). The first of these also, provided 
fo,r the establishment of the Employment Equality Agency, an independent commis- 
sion which is to propose and encourage measures to eliminate discrimination against 
womdn in the labour market and ensure that the provisions of both acts are observed. 
There are also explicit legal' safeguards to ensure what is termed positive discrimi- 
nation in the field of vocational training, because only through such female-specific 
measures can, existing deficits be remedied. However, the law on equal treatment refers 
only to the labour market and docs not extend to the educational field. . ; . 

Another important turning-point came in 1973, when women .were no longer requi- 
red to resignirom the public service and other.sectdrs of the economy on marriage. ^ 

Most of the jobs done by women in Ireland are typical "women's work": teacher, 
nursery school teacher, nurse, secretary, domestic and factory work. Until recently 
Ireland's education and traing .system reinforced the traditional Tole concepts for 
women's work through separate schools for boys and girls and sex-specific subjects, 
also through training courses which are Wfered to girls in ^particular and which either 
lead to typical women's jobs or simply prepare them for the duties of housevvife and 
mother. And this was even more true of the large rural areas. Even now the difficul- 
ties facing women in such areas are incrcasbd by th*e fact thatnhey must either leave 
home or accept'long commuter journeys, as the local labour market has notjiing to 
'.offer l:hem. . ' rV / f 

The, activities described in. the Irish repont^m clear tTiat one important aim is to 

ensure that women in thpse areas of the labour market where they have always been 
active, and where they have always had to accept, the less qualified and lower paid 
jobs, shall at last be helped to better themselvW With one exception the projects are 
running, in public undertakings or state corporYions, which are thus fulfilling a very 
real pilot function for equality of status for wornen. 

Of particular. importance her is AnCO, the Indiistrial Training Authority^', which is 
responsible for the development and promotion/of indu3trial training in Ireland. AnCO 
is very much- aware ofAthe importance of vocational training for the achievement of- 
equality for women'ahd the majority of the schemes presented in the Irish report were 
initiated, financed and . implemented by the Authority. In 1976, 13 % of AnCO 



traincss Were women but by 1978 the figure had already risen to 28% and in 1979 it 
represents over % pf the total. . 

The national airline, Aer Lingus, whkh, up to 1971, had adhered to an internal regu- 
lation requiring female staff to resign on marriage, is now trying to change its person- 
nel policy with regard to women. Three basic principles are being applied. Firstly, the 
training and fUrther tramihg of all staff is .to be promoted; to the same degree, regard- 
less of sex. Sedondly, posts hitherto reservpd for men are to be opened up to women. 
And thirdly, /a special programme is to give support.to the careers o£ female sta/f, The 
change in recruipQcrit policy has meant that vyomcn are being trained and deployed as 
pilots, albeit in small numbers. The career promotion programme for women vvas deve- 
loped because it had been' noted that the number of women taking advantage o.f in- 
compariy further training was very small. The aim of th(* programme is to give women 
already engaged in the managerial field a solid basic knowledge of malnagerial functions, 
but also to show them the contribution that s9lf-presentation, self-confidence and 
professional commitment can make to their careers. The ability to communicate is also 
imjfortant and the programme pays due attention to this. In pursuit of these aims. two 
houses, each lasting a few days, have bi^eji developed, an ihtroduction-to-management 
course and a further training course. ' . • . 

According to the participants a«dtne training department of Aer'Lingus these internal' 
coursesf^have fulfilled an important function. They have effected a breakthrough in the 
traditional sex role concepts and their relationship to "men's" and^women's jobs". 
Since then the proportion of women undergoing further training.has risen from 19% 
to 33 % and 33 % of the staff of Aer Lingus's head office in Dublin are women, Tjie 
Aer Lingus management is now considering more such purposeful measures for women. 

The Irish Management Institute is also offering two courses in management and these 
arc innovatory, because women in managerial pp^sitions are still a rarity (4.9 % in Ire- 
land)'and because the aim is to make these (still) unuSualjobs acce^sible to vvomen. 
The . target group of the first course is women who have just reached junior manage- 
:ment. level or expect to do so in the near future. Both courses last only two to thrte 
days and are tailored to meet the needs of working women. Those attending receive an 
allowance from their employers or from AnCO, the Industrial Training Authority. The 
programme contents seek, to combine instruction' in such subjects as planning and 
management, organisation, control and financing with examination of the problems 
the women encounter at their place of work (ability to. assert themselves, self-confi-; 
dence,* labour relations). The methods used include lectures, .group work' and role; 
play, with video control. ' \ ' 

The second course, developed for-- women by the Irish Management Institute,' is" 
addressed to thpse who are aimfng at professional advancement. It takes the form of 



a two-day workshop and concentrates primarily on self-assertion training. Here, too, 
video control is used* ^ 1 » 

In its, training programme AnCO, too) has recognized the fact that management, espe- 
cially middle and top management, is an area in which women are totally under- 
represented. Courses for unemployed \persons wanting basic training in management 
have been available since the early Seventies but as it becam^apparent over the years, 
that hardly any women took advantag^^of these, An tO conceived, a special measure in 
1978. While it is based on the existing six-month courses, a higher proportion of wo- 
men participants is planned and some parts of the courses have been adapted to meet 
the women's particular needs. Finally, a new section was added, for women trainees 
only, which cohctntrates on self-assertion training. In addition, an advertising cam- 
paign directed at women was launched.^ The programme is financed by AnCO and 
application has been made for 55 % promotion from the turopean^Social fund. This 
measure gives women a knowledge of business management which they would not 
otherwise acquire and they are also given l^upport in the search for'a job. The search is 
macfc easier by the fact that part of the training consists of practical experience in a 
company, which establishes initial contacts^ with potential employers. As yet there can 
be no final assessment of this programme\as'the first trainees vvill not complete the 
course until December 1979. \ ' * 

AnCO itself has a staff oif nearly 2000, women being employed mainly in the lower 
gradej/fhis means that they are hardly found at all at managerial levjel, rarely in the 
specialised anjl technical appointments and in above-average numbers in the admini- 
strative and services branches. All this is to change now. Since September 1979 AnCO 
has been runrting a ^*Programme for specialised and technical stafPV.exclusively for 
women employed in this area. They are to receive further training and, at the same 
time, be given access to positions hitherto closed to them. What is noteworthy about 
this programme rs not only that it is female-specific vocational training measure but 
that it creates appointments (training adviser, trainer, course planner) which, at the end. 
of the course, will be filled by the trainees themselves. Normally AhCO advertises such 
posts in the major newspapers, demanding a university degree or equivalent qualifi- 
cation,, but this women's pnoject was advertised only within the Industrial Training 
Authority. Training is to last six months and will be divided into three sections. The 
first consists of units of general;instructi»n which are also open to all AhCO personnel 
as further training. The main features are teamwork, a training course fqr , training 
supervisors, labour relations and the preparation of reports. The second part is cdncerr 
ned with internal training and is carried out in the departments in which the vacancies 
already mentioned occur. Where special training is heeded, a third part of the course 
can be organized outside AnCO itself. This Measure is a pilot scheme whjch is being 
carefully observed, monitored and scientifically evaluated. • , 



Another AiiCO measure is coiiccriied with initial training for girls. The scheme has 
been running since 1975 and is. iiit^ded to introduce girls to technical, craft and 
skilled industrial occupations which have not hitherto been regar^d as women*s jobs. 
The measure was launched with a public information campaign and motivation courses 
for girls in the final classes of general education schools. Train tng covers a peHod of 
five years. For the most part the girls spend the first year in an AnCO training centre 
before going on to a firm and they are trained in the following occupations: carpenter, 
joiner, dental technician, electrician, motor mecljanic, painter and decorator, interior 
decorator, bookbinder, upholsterer and toolmaker. At the training centfes 40 % of 
.the places are reserved for girls but so far there have not been enough applicants to 
fill them. Nevertheless, interest appears to be growing. The girls involved in this 
apprenticeship scheme often find the choice of occupation problematical; they have 
to do better than the average boy apprentice and tKe difficulty in finding a job. at the 
end of the training is also discouraging. Those responsible »for the implementation of 
this scheme also regard this as the main problem — in fact it is already appare^^^^^ 
after the first year at the centre, efforts are being made to find openings for the girls 
in firms. However, once this is achieved, the girls prove themselves equal to the 
demands made upon them during training. ' . ; 
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AnGO ;flso runs schemes to assist wpmeri wisbing.. to return to work after a long inter- 
val and thfese take two facts, in particular^ into account, Wom^n Who have devoted 
themselves exclusively to their domestic duties over a considerable period are^further 
removed from the, labour market a/ld fts requirements than any other category of 
unemployed persons. Their decision to return to work will, in every case, mean. taking 
on the double burden of household and job. The programme is therefore conceived 
as. an orientation measure, to givp the womtn life and social skills ^nd the opportunity 
to plan a career, also information about finding a job and the labour market generally- 
While no training as sucl; is given, the p ogramme provides a phase in which the 
women can gain concrete experience in a re; J work' situation (three weeks in a training 
centre and seven weeks in :a firm). They ard trained in groups of a dozen, which vary 
considerably as regards age, so^cio-cconomi^ cicumstances and prior education.' Follo- 
wing the good i;esults in AnCO's Dublin centre, similar measures have now been laun- 
ched in four other towns, with financiaLsupport coming fiom the European Social 
Fund. Before the measures were ihtroducjjithere was ho discernible demand for such 
-courses^but now that 200 women have cflrfnpl'feted them the need is growiftg steadily, 
and there are; no dnop-outs. The participants find that the cQurse gives them a back- 
ground of information and insight \yhich enables them to. conne to a decision about 
returning to work or making a late. start in working life. . There is particular praise fpr 
the backing given to these.women during this critical transitional period by the* trainers 
and by the group as a whole. 



One projjraminc in the Irish report tackles the problem, .of child-minding, which 
faces both the cmpjoycr.s and, of course, the women theit]J»elves. In 1977, therefore, 
AnCO initiated a nine-month .course to train personnel for pre-school establishments 
where children can bp Cared for. These measures were implemented by an international 
organization for prc-school education and they are partly financed from the European 
Social Fund. AnC6*s aim here is to train qualified personnel for this work with chil- 
dren of pre-school age, since child-care facilities are essential if the mothers are to have 
equality of oppgrtunity in the labour market. AnCO considers it would be practical 
to have such facilities at thq, mother's place of work. 

This traming is open to school-leavers, unemployed persons and those returning ^o 
work — male Or female (of 16 participants, one is a male). For successful'trainees the 
prospects are good, although they/^e more likely to find suitable openings in public 
child-care establishments Dhan in/those attached to , firms. They have-formed'a very 
active association, .whose main objective, is to convince employers of the need for 
child-care facilities in their firms J ' ' ' 

'The,re arc support measures for all A. n CO schemes; participants receivrallowance?, free 
transport to the training centre and free accommodation where necessary. Some of 
•the programmes are scientifically monitored. 

The Council' for the Status of Women, which is the umbrella organization of Irish 
w6men*s associations, attacks discrimination against women wherever it may be found 
and it has also become involved in the area of vocational training. A two-part pro- 
gramme has been developed, covering occupational choice and training in middle 
management. The first part takei the form of public information seminars, where the 
target group is girls in their last year at school, together with thertr parents and teachers. 
In the second part. there are workshops to prepare women for taking over managerial 
functions. ' ' , 
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IV. Italy 

Italy is one of the countries with a low proportion of gainfully active women, only 
28.1 % of Kalian "women being in paid employment. In 1978 the overall unemploy- 
ment rate was 7.5 %. (males 6.2 %, females 9.1 %) and 30% of the unemployed are 
women. But in the 14— "29 year old group of unemployed, women and girls form 73 % 
of the total. One reason for these figures is the fact that the industries worst hit by the 
recession in Italy are thj)se with the biggest proportion of female employees, i. e. tex- 
tiles, clothing and the.chemical industry. 

For most of the measures described Jn the Italian repjort the initiative came from the 
trade unions and their central organizations. These were particularly productive when, 
as happened in some cases, discussions .took place right at the beginning of all traiiling 
activities about the placing of future trainees in due course. Here and there employers, 
tpoy took the initiative as shortages of qualified workers were beginning to loom in 
their sectors. The regions and communes played a conspicuous part. in financing the 
measures. One notices that the Italian report features measures In the agricultural 
industry to a greater exlent than the other countries. On the one hand these are to 
enable women., who have traditionally been employed in agriculture, to undergo trai- 
ning that will qualify them to improve their position and achieve e^qual^ status with 
men, because. in agriculture, as elsewhere, the latter fill the more demanding and better 
paid jobs. But the training measures are also intended to cater^or a new trend, in that 
they give those who want to leave urban industry and rc;turn to the land (especially 
younger people) a better chance to make a fresh start. These are all short-term mea- 
sures lasting a few months. In agriculture there is a far greater need for qualified wor- 
kers than for Unskilled labour. Then there is the high level of unemployment among 
women and young people; indeed the main purpose of the programmes described in 
the report is to motivate them to take up work in agriculture and integrate them into 
permanentjpbson the land. 

Training is given to mixed groups and trainee^learn, for example, to drive and main- 
tain agricultural machinery, especially- tracJttfrs. Theoretical instruction alternates with 
practical training. About half the women trainees had difficulty in ^meeting the 
demands made upon thfm by the course and they also doubt whether they really will 
find jobs in this maI?proyince and be accepted by the men. These doubts are confir- 
med by the organizers who; while having 'every confidence in jhc 'womeh's j^bility and 
skills, liad noted considerable resistance among the men to^the opening up of these 
• traditional men's jobs to Women. Another measure is aimed both at imparting basic 
knowledge to newcomers in agriculture and enabling those already in the industry to 
acquire qualifications; this course covers agriculture generally and fruit farming and 
. cattle breeding in* particular. Here, too, men and women were trained together. In 
; none of these measures in agriculture is there any kind of "support scheme" for the 
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women participants, which would have facilitated their entry into these men*s jobs by 
' providing training to Increase tliclr self-ciDnfidence or remedying educational deficits 
where necessary. 

We find the second major group of schemes in **men*s jobs" in the metal and construe- 
tion Industries (mechanical engineering, cle^jtrical engineering, constructional ironwork , 
fitter-machinist,' floor coverer, carj^enter, crane driver). And here, too, two factors * 
were purposefully taken into account during the preparatory work:^the hlgh.Jevel of ' 
unemployment among women and the shortage of skilled workers in these fields. The 
initiatives came mainly from the trade unions and very many of the measures were 
implemented in vocational training centres where there Is parity of representation in 
the administration. Nearly all of them follo^ an alternating pattern, with the practical ' 
part of training being carried out in firms. By no means all of tliese rneasures were 
conceived and implemented with women in mind; often the innovation lies in the fact 
that c<)urses which have existed for men over the years have at last been opened iip to 
women. The course at the Ravenna provincial school of construction is expressly tailo*' 
red to meet the iiieeds of women in that; it provides for an introductory codrse, with 
compensatory educational arrangements, a basic course with nianifold training ele- 
ments for a range of occupations in the building, industry, and only/then the actuaf 
vocational training for these skilled jobs. And yet the results, even in Ravenna, are not 
satisfactory. Of the women who embarked on the introductory course only one eighth 
reached the vocational training stage. Barely one half of the women who managed to • 
cdmplcte the basic course found employment and.Wo thirds of these very soon gave 
up- their jobs. The umbrella organization of Italian womqjn's associations^(Unione 
Donne Italiane - UDI) kept a close watch on this scheme and considers that its failure, \ 
was due to the' attitudes of both organizers and trainers, who Wfere not convinced that 

it was worthwhile, and their unconcealed belief that this male preserve was simply no ^ 

place for women. 

In the meijd industry the programmes include both initial' training and retraining 
measures. In only one instance is there a supporting ftieasure in the form of discussion 
groups for the participants, organized by local branches of the UDI. Here the burden 
for women trainees is particularly great since the training involves a course of evening 
classes. After a year of attending for nine hours a week the women can qualify as elec- 
trical engineering technicians and after a further year (.15 hours a week) as electrical , 

. fitters. The courses are mixed, the male trainees being employees of the firm which, , 
prior to the commencement of the course, had reached agreement with the initiating 
trade union about, taking on the successful women trainees in due course. Half of the 

• '^women participants qualified at the end of two ytars. ^ 

Another retraining measure in the metal industry is designed solely for women who . r 
are unemployed as a result of being made redundant in the declining textile industry. 



These arc CO be Int^^^rated iiico the pneumatici and oildynariiici bfanchei of electri- 
cal e(iginccrlng. Hero, tooVthcrc is an Introductoi^y phase with provision forcornpen* 
satory education, followed by training proper. Nearly 90 % of these women comple* 
teii retraining and found Jobs immediately. The two-year structure of the initial 
training measure is analogous to that of the qualifying measures for electrical engineo* 
rhig technicians or electrical fitters and here also men and women are trained to* 
gether. As it itill has some time to run, no assessment of jdie degree of success can yet 
be made. 

Another programme featured in the Italian report is aimed at training women for 
higher-level jobs in firms usually flilcd by men. This involves training qualified book- 
keepers to become what are known a$ administrative workers. It is true that they were 
always employed in this field, but this course, through which they can gain a high* 
level qualifKatibn, gives them an opportunity to fdl positions hitherto occupied ex* 
clusively ,by men. Their prospects are enhanced by the fact that there is a demand for 
qualified administrative staff which cannot be met by the full-time vocational schools, 
which normally train book-keepers. The two courses already completed have proved 
successful. All the trainees who passed have found jobs and there are few drop-outs. 

All the Italian initiatives covered in the report make it clear that the target group of 
women towards whom the innovative measures, are directed are highly motivated. 
Furthermore, they are well able to cope with the inital difficulties thoy encounter 
in these atypical women's jobs. Overall, they can meet the demands made upon them- 
and are quite successful. At the same time, it is everywhere apparent that the male 
working world, where it encounters these wotnen in the triixed courses, and in its 
attitude towards the integration of the women' into their new occupations, is offering 
massive resistance to these female "interlopers". For the women the greatest diffi- 
culties do not arise from the demands made upon them in the training programmes 
but from their rejection by male colleagues and the lack of understanding for 

their vocational activities wh rit oy so often'encounter in their social surroundings. 




V. tiuriiihuig ^ 

Wl)4t U iiuiM appurrnc fruiii \\\\? IwxmUwt^ ri^pon U what cannot Ih* ftiuiul In th« 
Grand Duchy, numbly liinovacury training nmainri^ii ip^Ufliidly iWKign<?d lor woni^n. 
A lurvry taking In owat 200 nrnii and initltutlons wai made to find out vf\me inch 
nieaiurei had been Initiated and thiti covered virtually mvc^ry Hector of the economy and 
the pubhc lervke, Hut It nniit not be Inferred from thli that the idtuatlon of women 
In the labour market of that country U imch that theie kindi of Inltlatlvei are no 
longer needed. 1/ U true that the level oC unemployment In lauemburg U vc^ry low In 
comparlton with other CC countrlei (OJ % overall, men 0.6 %, women I.I %} but it 
affecti, above all, women undiyoung people. However, the two programmes Initlateii 
by state Institutions which are deicrlbed In somq detail in the report did not come 
about as part of a concept to combat uneivployment, nor were they designed to offiel, 
the ihortjge of male skilled workers by ei^|ploylng women. The measures introduced 
by the Ministry of Evducatlon and Science and the Ministry of Posts and TcleconununU 
cations are in fact a step deliberately taken toKuin^ about equality of status in society 
as laid down by the laws of the land. jr 

One such measure opens up a career for women in the higher ranks of the police force 
or as gendarmerie officers. The course is run jointly by ftiKheadquarters uf the police, 
the gendarmerie and tlyc army and the venue is the military training centre at DIeklrch 
Uarracks; training is not Identical for the two sexes. A two-year parctlcal course is 
followed by a final training cycle at the gendarmerie and police school* The difference 
lies in the practical course, vvhich the male cadets complete as volunteers in the army. 
(There is no compulsory military service in Luxemb^^rtrTtiic case of the women, on 
the other' hand, provision Is made for themfcf complete this part of the course in 
civiiian establishments. Trainingis divided into eight parts, which include basic training, 
learning to drive, a course in another country or service in various police stations. 

The twenty women (selected from over two hundred applicants) still undergoing trai- 
ning at present feci themselves particularly drawn to the police^s social duties; they are 
interested in juvenile criminality ;^nd drug addicition. Despite some initial problems 
they are all satisfied with the traiM^g given but many found the exertions of physical 
training a strain. , ^ i 

The initiators and trainers involved in the programme -are also satisfied, their initials 
scepticism having long since vanished. They are impressed by the women's strong 
motivation and tenacity. But there was dissatisfaction am^ng some of the male 
trainees, who felcthey had been less favourably treated during the two-year quasi- 
military training. They had no free weekends and had to-live in the ordinary barrack 
rooms, whereas the women trainees have well-equipped and extremely comfortable 
accommodafion at their disposal, ^ , { f 
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Till* pfn^f^MMMP ill irH^nloi 4 in l,imijmburn i^ven ihou^h lum* mpnh 

4\m m\ in\u^^Pim, Aoiaht^f ijIUhi, rrliit^*! to this awMMn^nt, ^m^fgi^d tlurin^ the 
CI;|)KR)I» ^nrv^y in l,»uemlMiin. The iuiiori.il ri^ii«*fth t«f*m*i (or liihoviiUHy 

<voiMiiiHti4l Urfininn inryinin?* lor wuih^n wii* Hi pfoinin^ndy JVaiwrftl in the Preii 
itui ii W4», 41 viry <?HihUvc in liufVininn fuibllt uwAieheM of th^ problem of 
**viH4Uniul tr^ininn aiul tHpul Mpporumiiy'*, Il U pmilbk that nuih 4 chinj^c of 
vliiiuiv will lu' nuulu^ivi? In ilu^ iiiiii^nMM of ip^d*! in^4Mirci tii benedt worneii. ibat 
thpr«? will now lu^ ^\ifMK't ir^ilinrn ti» ip^Mul publii inonry in inipltfnieiul««pivivb pfO» 
l(r4iiHn^% in oihcr br^ruht'^. 
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VI. The. N^tlicrlandji 

The Netherlands ha^ the lowest gainful employability ratio for >ybmen in the European 
Community, standing at 28 % in 1977. The unemployment rate (overall 5 % in 1979) 
is distinctly higher among women than men (1979: 8.1 % and 4.1 %). 

The Dutch report covers three orientarion projects, an initial training programme for 
girl school leavers, part-time training for housewives and a qualifying course for 
-unemployed nursery school teachers. 

In the Netherlands we find the state vocational guidance service in the, district employ- 
ment ofPices (GABs), indiyridual private and communal bodies offering support in the 
occupational choice process and, alongside these, two private' foundations which con- 
duct campaigns for the occupational motivation of young girls. The *'Marie, word - 
wijzet" Foundation, where the- carriers are teachers* associations, women's organi- 
zations, trade unions and women's groups withiu the political parties, is largely finan- 
ced by these bodies but also receives funds from the Ministry of Education and 
Scicficc lor its motivation campaigns, which are directed towards the target group 
"schoolgirls". The Anne Frank Foundation sets out to fight social prejudice, discri.mi* 
nation and oppressiorr and this aim aUo embraces its school-leaver project.. Here the'' 
terrn '!school leavers'*, refers to youngsters who leave school very early and, as ex- 
perience shows, have little prospect of embarking on a well*founded course of training 
leading to'a vocational qualification. In developing these measures the social education 
department of the Anne Frank' Foundation decided that for this group of youngsters, 
-in which the percentage of girls is particularly high, vocational-fi^ Id ^related orientation 
is just as necessary' as general, easily-understood information about the labour market. - 
The school-leaver project is financed jointly by the Anne Frank Foundation, the . 
Ministry of Culture^ Leisure and Social Affairs and the Netherlands Commission for 
Public \Ve)fare. It was first introduced at a vbcational-field-related secondary school :'Mw: 
in Amstetdam but can now be found throughout the countcy. ^ • T[5 

The publications produced by. the "Marie, word vi/ijzer*' project arc addressed not only 
directly to the girls but also to the teachers and parents, who are indirectly involved 
in their choice of occupation. The aim of the Foundation is to have more girls remain 
longer at school and that they shoulci, to a greater extent than hitherto, contemplate 
atypical women's ureas when choosing subject^ at secondary level. For this reason the 
Foundation includes as a target group the young girls in. the sixth" class at primary 
school, before they proceed to the "bridging ye ar'*^° and thence to the various secon- 
dary-schools. The Ahne Frank Foundation*:^ jctiiool-leaver project is, of course, direc- 
_ted at older schoolgirls .ilready er»tablishex? 3t '^^-^ondary level in the domestic science 
and commercial schools. It is in these two ty x^^ of school that'^ost lower class girls ► 
arc to b 9 fouind; following primary school and the bridging year they spend the r^; 



inaitulcr of their coiupulsory education period there. The aim. of this initiative is to 
ensure that in these schools, hidicrto so otie-sidedly oriented to typical women's 
jobs, more aspects of the labour market and the opportunities it presents are intro- 
duced, with more instruction on occupational choice specially designed for these 
girls. 

In order to be in a position to evaluate its activities the **Marie, word wijzer" Foun- 
dation commissioned a study, concentrating In particular on teachers in the various 
levels of schools concerned. It wasTouiid that nearly 90 % of all teachers receive the , 
Foundation's publications; a good 50 % thought it important to raise the problem of 
training and occupational choice with the girls as early as the sixth class at primary 
school because' at this juncture the transition to secondary level looms large in their 
discussions and the choice of school partially determines their future careers. But over • 
40 % of the teachers attached no great i<|iportance to this problem. They consider 
that sex is not a factor in the desire for further training, that it is entirely a matter of 

^'intelligence and application. The demand for the Foundation's brochure has increa-' 
sed recently, but it is not known wheth^this is due to che revised contents and 
changes in^ distribution - boysVe ,now/ncluded - or, in p'art, to the more favou- . 
rable attitude among the general public towards, women's emancipation. 
Jhe Anne Frank Foundation's school-leaver project has been well received by the 

' pupils at vocation-oriented secondary schools, but both teachers and pupils were of 
the opinion that the programme should start even earlier. They confirmed the need 
for this kind of instruction about the world of work. But the organizers encounter 

• difficulties, because the schoob are often unwilling to integrate the project into their 
curricula and because the employment offices regard vocational guidance and every- 
thing connected with it as their province. They are'not prepared to collaborate in the 
project. 

The initial training programme for girl school-leavers in Rotterdam'is based on the 
assumption that the girls who are sriU obliged to attend part-time vocational school 
are not to be found in the technical and commercial courses which are available at 
the fuU-time'cii^cational schools but in the general education gro ups, where schooling 
does not lead to vocational qualifications. Only a minimal' number of these subse- 
quently take up vocational training. The course for cosmeticians came about through 
the initiative. oPa beautician who was already teaching this as an optional subject. She « 

• had' found that many girls in the general education groups wouli prefer to train as ; 
' cosmeticians and jhe outcome was the establishment of such a course at the De Slaak 

Streetcentrum voor Vorming en Opleidung, financed by the Ministry of Education 
and Science. A private organization which normally provides this kind of training in . 
the Netherlands cooperates in the final examinations. It is a two-year course but at the ^ 
end of tile fifst year the 'girls-can acquire a certificate which entitles them to practise , . 



their profcsjfioii uiulcr qualificil direction and supervision. After a further year they 
have the right to open tlicir own business in this branch. When the course was started 
the training centre established contacts witli the employment office and the national 
professional association of cosmeticians in order'to clarify the labour market prospects 
for the trainees. ' ... 

Even thougii one cannot regard the work of a cosmetician as bfeing exactly a new occu-- 
pation^for woineli, nevertheless the fact that thorough this course . thef young girls now 
leave tiie training centre with a vocational qualification does represent an innovation. 
Training at" the centre differs from that noriiially given at the private schools for 
beauticians. Not only is^t far cheaper but it also includes . a number of important 
general education subjects. No final comment can be made on the girls' integration 
into the Ubdur luarket-^s the courses are still running, but the participants are cer- 
tainly full of praise and there is a great demand for training places. 

. The part-time trainihg course for persons to care for the old leads to a state-recognized 
quaiiijcation and provides an opportunity for women who are keen to take up employ- 
incnt\i addition to looking after their families. Open to women over the age of 27 
wiio are either taking up employment for the first time or returning Co work after an 
interval, it offers permanent employment in a field where their quaHfication can serve . 
as a stepping-stone to training at a higher level. 

The p^rogramme was developed by theMiational foundation for the training of persons 
to care for the old, which is a recognized training institution, together with the district 
employment office in Amsterdam and the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
At the commencement of training the women trainees are placed in an old people's 
home which is then responsible for them throughout the twelve-month course. Thus 
with this type of training the participant is also certain of having.ajob. ^ 

The innovative aspect of tins programme is, firstly, that both in content and didacti- 
cally it is specially tailored to the needs of women who want to be integrated (or 
reintegrated) into the woVld of work. Secondly it combines theoretical and practical 
training; theoretical instruction takes up about one-fifth of the courserand is given at 
the place of work. The employer has to give' hi^ consent- for this arrangement, of 
course, and while training is proceeding he becomes accustomed to a part-time rela- 
tionship with these potential qualified workers. 

Another feature of this project is the duration of training. Because of the experience 
of both work and life which these women have gained while running a home and rca- 
ring a family, it has been foand that, for them, the course of training for the state- 
recognized qualification in this field can be reduced from two years (as prescribed, for 
young girls) to one year. • * * 
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The fact that thU acquired experience is seen to be both useful and valuable in the new 
field of work increases the women's motivation. 

Trainees, employers and organizers are all enthusiastic about this form of training 
which, having been successfully tried out, is now available in about ten different locali- 
ties, where there is a demand for this type of worker. 

To date, a total of 600 women have completed the course and found employment as 
qualified workers on a half-day basis. 

Another project specially designed for housewives wishing to re-enter the labour mar- 
ket was launched as an experiment and has now developed into a permanent scheme. 
This is intended for fotmei' nurses whose children are growing up and who want to 
return to.their old profession on a part-time basis. 

Together with the employers (i. e. hospitals) and the Ministry of Health, the Ministry 
of Social Affairs developed a three-month referesher course for this group. 
To date, thanks to this measure, some 400 former nurses betwenn the ages of 30 and 
55 have been able successfully to resume nursing on a halWayJaagis. 
The scheme for enabling unemployed nursery schod^J^chers to suture a qualification 
is an experimental project limited to a period of iftn^ months. The objective is to give 
nursery schoolteachers who became unemployed immediately after leaving vocational 
school, at the end of their training a level of qualification that will improve their pro- 
spects of finding a job. There is alsp the fact that while they* remain unemployed th^se 
girls have no opportunity to apply the knowledge and skills they have acquired or to\ 
keep abreast of the latest developments in their fielcj. The programme gives them a 
chance to learn more about certain aspects of their work with children, such as didac- . 
tic games, developmental psychology etc.. The trainees ako deal with such subjects^s . 
the position of women in society and the programme yincl^des the provision of infor- 
mation about other possible occupations for v/hich there are better prospects in the 
labour market, and about continued study an^l allied activities. The extent to which . 
this scheme will ultimately succeed remains to be seen. \ 
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The Buropcun initiatives for the vocational training of women and girls and for ope- 
nliJg up new paths in initial training, further training, retraining and reintegration Have 
much in common. The measures to open up atypical skilled occupations and manage- 
rial jobs are intended to show that a large number of occupations and positions fot- 
nicrly filled 'exclusively by men are equally ^suitable for women and canlbe. satisfac- 
torily filled by them. In the various programmes research is directed towards finding 
out what problems can arise for trainees, both on and bff the job, in connection with 
their training, and how su>:li problems can be solved. In a,ddition, measurps for infor- 
ming and motivating the young women and their parents, for ''preparing the trainers 
and for supportive actions are to be developed. It is hoped that the results of the 
various initiatives will yield knowledge that can be usefully applied generally, also at 
Eyropean level, in order to arrive at standard measures in the vocational training 
systems. . ^ 

Overall, it was apparent from the. nine national studies that the problems arisj^iglfor 
Various people taking part in innovatory vocational training measures are attribja^iDle 
less to the training itself than to existiiig social attitudes and behaviour patterns with 
regard to the roles.of men and women. Even when educational deficits or difficulty in > 
comprehension created problems, these were overcome through an introductory phase 
or supplementary tuition. The main difficulties encountered by women and girls when 
the^ want to be trained for occupations hitherto regarded as atypical for their sex, or 
when the/ set out, through the acquisition of qualifications, to reach managerial posi- 
tions which have always been filled by men, spring from the concepts o6^)|ie division 
of labour between man^nd wOman that are still prevalent. Indeed the suggestions for 
changes and iniprovements nude by trainers and pilot scheme providers everywherCj^ 
and by the women themselves, are- also clearly aimed at breaking down these rolo 
stereotypes. 

All too often, preparatory vocational education in schools and careers counselling 
are"^ still based on a sex-specific division of the labour market. The measures them- 
selves should be preceded and^accompanied by an intensive public relations campaign.' 
The participants need precise-advance information about the programme, its aims and 
its socio-political implications. . This also applies to their families, their teachers and 
their future trainers; * * 

The decisive importance of such supporting measures is unquestioned. They are parti- 
cularly importan.t.during training; the sbcio-pedagogic care ot girls undergoing initial 
training has a motivating and stabilising function, especially for those who failed to 
secure a training place for the occupation they first chose. Equally imp\)rtant is the 
preparation of. trainers for the new group of female trainees with which they will be 
confronted. And in the case of retraining and qualifying programmes for untrained -and 
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and. uncmploycil -woMicii, or reintegration measures, socio-pedagogic care virtuaUy 
indispensable, In this target group we find something that is not met with in initial 
training, namely serious technicaLdifficulties. In most schemes efforts are made in an 
•intro4uctory phase, which precedes the actual vocational training, to remedy cducatiol 
nal deficits, accustom the wortften to learning and working behaviour and direct thefr 
psychological development towards greater self-confidence and^ personal autonomy . 

In practice it has become apparent that this socio-pedagogic care is needed throughout 
training - indeed that after-care is advisable. More practical help is also needed for 
women trainees with children, in the form of day care facilities and support in coping 
with domestic tasks, if the hijgh drop-out rate which is a feature of this kind of measure 
. is to be reduced. Another factor affecting the drop-out rate is the allowance paid 
during training which, for many women, is inadequate; Often they will abandon trai-. 
ning because they have been offered swne odd job where they, will earn more. Of 
course there is a legal basis for this training allowance in each" country, so increasing 
the amounts paid is not an easy matter. Possibly additional financing through the 
European Social Fund could contribute towards the success of these measures too. 

When we look at the schemes described in the* second part oT this synthesis we find 
that, pvcrall, there were fewer supportive measures which could have prepared not 
only the womeh themselves but also their male collpagues, their trainers arid their 
future employers'to atcept the fact that the aim now is gradually to bring about the 
end of the sex-specific division of the labpur market. That the greatest importance 
is attached to such measures is, however, demonstrated by the constantly recurririg, 
almost stereotype statements made by women who were askedj>'to evaluate the pro- 
grammes. Again and again they complained about resistancc and lack of understanding 
on the part of their male colleagues, trainers, employers and, indeed, jheir own hus- 
bands; but they also referred to their own inability to assert, themselves, their lack of 
self-confidence, the double burden created* by a new job .coupled with the usual do- 
mestic tasks. Nevertheless, neariy "all of them praised the contents of the programmes 
and constantly emphasised the opportunities which oarticipation in the schemes opens 
up for them in the labour market. ? 

The concepts for supporting measures are based on the assumption that throughput 
society, and especially in. the working world, traditional attitudes about the roles of 
the sexes prevail and that the integration of women into former male preserves 
demands such supportive actions. In all the countries it was unanimously agreed that 
once, wo men and girls have embarked on their atypical training, i. c. it has become an 
established fact, the prejudices held by parents, trainers and employers against women 
in men's jobs slowly but surely disappear. Skilled women workers in male-dominated 
areas of the econoriiy are now conceivable, indeed accepted, but there are stilly^ arriers 



between tliein and the higher positions on tlicir particular occupational ladder. 
Whereas male trainers and urgani/ers express considerable optimism about the women's 
suitability for employment and their chances in the labour market, when it comes to 
proihqtion prospects they suddenly refer once more. to the women's lower level of 
motivation or Jo their domestic commitments, which preclude their taking over 
managerial positions. It would appear thilt here both competitive attitudes and social 
reservations play their part, for no factual arguments arc advanced* 
In connection with innovative vocational training measures, three problem areas are ^ 
often referred to which have a marked effect on the position of women in the labour 
marketi and their access to it: working hours, worker protection regulations and legis- 
lation concerning social equality for men . and women. Experience - partic ly in the - 
British initiatives - has shown how much many women want more flexible working , 
hours, and that part-time work or training on a part-time basis need be no less quali- 
fied than full-time activities. Today more and more wo^nen want to combine a job 
with running their homes. Flexible part-time work for qualified woinen is surely 
a way of achieving this, and here one envisages not only half-day employment but also 
working in blocks of days, weeks or months and even job-sharing. But we must not 
lose sight of the fact that this possibility must be open to men as well as women, and 
that the aim must be to make it unnecessary one day, when a general reduction in 

working hours comes aboutr — ' - - . j- _ : 

The entry of women into areas of the economyformerly reserved for men necessitates 
a revision of the worker protection regulations. When pne considers the structural 
changes brought about by technological progress one often has the impression that 
these regulations would hinder rather than protect women at v^ork, Moreover, thi.s^ 
long-overdue"revision is not only a matter of abolishing some outdated regulations rela- 
ting to women but also- of extending others to cover men. Occupational physiology 
studies increasingly indicate that when it comes to worker protection it is not only 
physical stress that matters — nervous and. psychological strains play j at least an equal 
part... . . . • U ' \ ■ ■ 

With particular regard ,to the occupational advancement of women, which manifestly 
still presents a more formidable hurdle than their training and integration into "men's ^ 
jobs", it must be asked whether, and if so to what extent, legislation against sex^ 
discrimination^and the resultant measured, including qUota systems,jCan bringabouta. 
echangCf Certainly the desired change in social awareness with regard ^o the rolesof the 
sexes cajinot be brought about by laws alone. Nevertheless, as a framework they afe 
essential. But we must beware that the positive pressure exerted by the two EC guide- 
lines on equal pay and equal treatment in the labour market on the governments of 
. the nine Member States does not merely result in formal anti-discriitiination laws. For ... 
it can be seen that while the countries fulfil their legislative obligations, this still dops 



not create any ofrcctivo mechanism for bringing about equality of status in reality, and 
particularly In the clayto-cluy life of the Working woman. The example of Belgium 
clearly demonstrates that while, thanks to progressive legislation^ there is formal 
equality of status, this simply does not suffice to do away with the results of centuries 
of discrimination against women. It just is not enough to open up the male provinces 
of the labour market to women, as is being done in Belgium and elsewhere. If they are ' 
really to assert their rights, women need active assistance. As far as vocational training 
is, concerne'd this is not merely a matter of giving them training which Was, perhaps, 
not previously available to them; through manifold supportive measures they must be 
enabled to cope with situations and tasks which are, for them, new and quite atypical. 

The equal status or equal rights commissions which ^Ir.eady exist in most of the EG 
countries have beeii most helpful with regard to these very necessary intiatives. Their 
activities are not limited to seeking o;it and eliminating existing discrimination, a task 
for which they milst have adequate powers; it. is also, up to them to suggest special 
measures to deal vJith the fact that although women have now achieved equality of 
status in li»w» this ec|uality has by no means been translated into everyday reality. In 
individual instances jthis can also lead to positive discrimination. An exemplary action 
Here is the initiative taken by ihc Danish Equal Rights Commission which, within 
the framework of the vocational training programme for longterm unemployed,. pro- 
moted and implemcilted a special course for women. Anather step in the same-direc- 
tion is that taken by AnCO, the Industrial Training Authority in Ireland, which has 
established a course t|o enable women to qualify for higher appointments in its speciali- 
sed and technical fields, where they are still thin on the ground. In order to eliminate, 
to some-extent, the/ disadvantages suffered by women in a certain field, men are also 
excluded from this/course and a number .of higher positions which one would expect 
to be filled by male staff are **reserved" for the women trainees. 

But public discassio'n about such developments, about equal status commissions and 
legislation an/ their effects, especially on the labour market, shows that, more and 
more, it is bjSing generally realised that equality of op^tf^tunity for women is not a 
problem that merely affects them but part of a wider socio-political goal. 
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0) Six of the British measures do not conform In every respect with the criteria hild 
down by CEDEFOP but, like the nicasures in Part 11, have innovatory effects, 

1) EUROSTAT, Employment and unemployment 1972- 1978, Statistical Office of 
the European Communities, Luxeniburg 1979, page 82, 

2) 1976 figures. . 

.3) Kandzio-Plath, Christa, Europa - eine Chance fUr Fraucn, Der Kampf uin die 
Gleichstellung ist nicht vcrloren. Istedn., Baden-Iiaden 1978, page 131. 

4) Commission of the European Communities, The Eur6pean Community and work 
for women, Supplement No. 2 to Women of Europe. Brussels '1979, page 3. No 
year is given for these statistics. 

5) Rand2io-Plath,Christa,ibid., pp. 177--182. 

6) EURC5i>TAT, Employment and unemployment 1972-1978, ibid., page 126. 

7) Randzio.Plath,Christa,ibidM page 179. 

8) EUROSTAT, Selected figures: Out-of-school vocational training, age and activity, 
Conununity 1973- 1975.^Statistical Office of ^the European Communities, 
Luxemburg 1978, page 15. 

9) Industrial Training Boards (ITBs) were set up by the Department of Employment. 
They control training in the various branches of industry and also provide training 
in their own centres. 

10) The Manpower Services Commission (MSC) administers the employment and trai- 
ning services and is also responsible for vocational guidance and placement. 

11) The Federal Inatitute for Vocational Training (Bundesinstitut fUr Bcrufsbildung) 
is an advisory organ established by the federal Government. One of its most im- 
portant t^sks is the drawing up of uniform concepts for vocational training. 

12) The* vocational training **envelopp6 globale" is made lip of the Fonds de la Forma- 
tion Professionnelle, which is coupled with the Prime Minister's budget, and funds 
from the budgets of various ministries. 

13) FAFs can be^tablishcd only on- the basis of an agreement between employers 
and trade unions, whether at firm, occupational group. Land or regional leveL 
Thus their coverage can vary considerably, ranging from a single firm to an entire 
occupational area. Their modes of functioning may also differ, depending upon 
the terms negotiated by their founders. All of them, however* have to be approved 

• by the state. 

With the establishment of the training insurance funds (FAF), legislative provision 
has been made for joint administration of their training funds by the social part- 
ners on a parity basis. For their part, the FAFs guarantee the fmancing of training 
costs and the payment of wages to employees while they are undergoing in-firm 
further training or on special training leave. 



'14) Muriuttht to the law of 16 July '1971 1 omployori with more than 10 employed arc' 
rcqui^cii to make a ininimum contribution of \A %' of their total payroll for 
fur/her vocational training. Thii is distinct from the **u|)prenticcihip tax*', a levy 
used exclusively for initial technical ami vocational training. 
Bmploycrs can fulfil their obligation in a number ofwayii ' / 

' 'by financing training schemes for their own employed; these can bo organized 
within the firm or run at group training centres with which they conclude 
, > ' annual (or longer) contracts known as "conventions de formation"; 

- bv paying the contribution to a training insurance fund (FAF)» where the 
' cuskomary procedure is to pool all sums contributed by employers; in 1978 the 

FAFs received 7 % of the sum total of the employers* contributionst 

- by paying up to 10% of the obligatory contribution to bodies recognized at 
Land or regional level to assist them in conducting research, testing pedagogic 
methods or investigating training and information requirements; 

by contributing towards the financing of training measures for Jobseekers at 
training centres bound by contract to the state; this regulation was intro- 
duced through legislation passed in July 1976, 
. . - by contributing towards the financing 6f training measures for unemployed 
youngsters and women. In this case a sum amounting to 0,2 % of the totaj 
I payroll is paid directly to the state and this counts towards the Ul % vocational 
. training levy (an option open to employers since 1978), 
there Is a comparable vocational training levy in the UK but not, at prejicnt, in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 

15) EUROSTAT, Employment and unemployment 1972-1978, ibid,, pages 82 and 
; 126. ' ' 

16) The law of 17 July 1978, aimed at harmonization, airiended the conditions govcr- 
^ ning ;he payment of training reniuneration to those undergoiijg vocational trai- 
ning. I 

Pursuant to this: / 

- jobseekers receive, throughout the course, an allowance from^he state amoun- 
ting to 70 % of their last wage^; 

— * workers made redundant for/ economic reasons receive unemployment benefit 
which they would otherwise/draw from UNEDIC; 

- some categories of young persons and women are accorded equality of status 
with jobseekers and receive an allowance amounting to 90 % of the statutory 
minimum wage (SMLC). j 

17) They can range betweerl 90 % and 120 % of the current SMIC, the rates being 
calculated on the basis of/the family situation, number of children etc.. For 
exemple, a mother with three children or the mother in a one-parent family recei- 



VP* 120 % t>( ilir SMIC. ThU Inloriiwtloii U Viillil unly for the p^rUnl tovered by 
(h(? r«iu»rt (cLlt^Mt 16). 



18) ONHM, oriki] National I 



^■•iir«f iv«ti%«itHi %9Jr • **i<i|^i«*>| iPi« >>«^'f|^nf« ..--^.^ - 

ciMn<?i unilcr th^ Ministry (i4 Labour but there li parity of reprewniitlon In Iti 
ailininiitratioii. ONBN| ha» t vo main dop«rtm«nti, o(\q drilling witli unenipjqy* 
nitfut ituuraiu'tf and tli^nthc with placement. Ithaiiti own vocational inuhlanco, 
vocational inforination^nd (uientation centrea, aluo vocational trainin^t centm 
ivhich not only proviile training but aUo cooperate with employers and vocational 
kchoolir 

19) AnCO« the Industrial Training Authority, is responsiblo for industrial training in 
Ireland* This government agency alio has its own training ccfnlrea in various parts 
of the country* 

20) In Dutch schools the first year at secuoilary level is known as th<^ bridging year; 
it is a kind of orientation stage. During this period instruction is uniform for all 
pupils, in order to enable them to change over to other schools and to orientate 
them to the various spcciaHied departments of thc^ccondary vocational fchools. 

; 
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Sources of tnforiiutiuti 

The ir> dividual reports; 
Belgium 

Egalite des chances et fomiatiori professionnelle. 

Actions de formation en faveur de Temploi et de la promotion professionj^lle des 
femmes en-Belgique. 

M. Abicht7CVJonckiieere,S. Kohnenmergen. 
Contribution beige d une enqu6te menea dans les Etats menibres des Communaute's 
europe'ehnes par le Centre europe'en pour le ddveloppement do la formation profes- 
sionnelle (CEDEFOP), Berlin 1979. 

Federal Republic of Germany j 
Chancenglcichheit in der Berufsbildung. 

Bildungs- uiid arbeitsmarktpolitische MaBnahmen zur beruflichen Forderung von 
Fraueii in der Buiidesrepublik Deutschland. 

Dr. Barbara Hegelheiiner. ^ ' ^ 

Dcutschcr Bcitrag.einer vergleichenden UntersucHuhg in den Mitgliecista4.ten der Euro- 
piiischcn Gcineinschaft im Auftrag des Europaischeh Zentrums fiir die; Forderung -^der. 
Berufsbildung (CEDEFOP), Berlin 1979. ' /" 

Denmark ^ ... 

Lige muligheder i erhvervsuddannclsen. " . " . ^ 

Uddliiiiieisei- og arbejdsir.arkedspolitiske furanstalcy^ger til stpttc for sclvcrhvervende 
kvinder i Dan mark. ^- 

C. Norregaard, B. Petersen, L. Vall^Orn. , ' "\ vU;,'^ , 

Det. danske bidrag til en saminenligncnde undersogelse i Det eiiropaiiske FaslJesski^Jb^L 
medlemsstater lidarbejdet for Det europaeiske center for udvikling at Erhverviuddai^y; 
nelse (CEDEFOP), Berlin 1979. 

France 

Egalitd des chances et formation professionnelle. j , 

Actions de formation en faveur de Temploi et de la promotion ptdfessicijinelle des 
femmes en France. . - ^ ; 

H. Aribaud-Duquenby, 0. Repellin. ^ \^ ^ 

Contribution fran9aise a une enquete menee daris les Etats membres dciCOmmunaut^s 
europe'ennes par le Centre europe'en pour le d^veloppement de la foriTjation profession- 
nelle (CEDEFOP), Berlin 1979. , : v', C 



Equal Opportunities and VcKational Trainingi 

Training and Labour Market Policy Measures for llie VocationaT Promotion of Women 

in Ireland. \, 

Lucy McCaffrey. Cm 4inc Whyte, Brenda McGennis. 

Contr of Ireland to a survey initiated and sponsored by the European Centre 

for t ' .)pment of Vocational Training in thj nine Member States of the Euro- 
pean < nities. 



h| nin^ 

) 



Italy 

Parity di opportunity nella formazione professionale. 
Interventi di carattere fomVativo a favore dell*'occupazione e della promozion^ profes- 
sionale delle donne in Italia. 
L. Calisse. A. Nobile. D. Pescarollo. 

Contributo italiano per uncr studio comparativo negli Stati membri della Comunita** 
Europea su incarico del Centro europeo per lo sviluppo della formazione professionale 
(CEDEROP) -Berlin 1979. . , 

■ Luxemburg 
Grand-buche de- Luxembourg.. 

Egalitd de Chances et Formation Professionnelle Enquete Europdenne a la demande 
duCEDEFOP.' « 
Coordinateur de Petude: Anne Wagner-Brasseur. 

Groupe dVtude: Mariette Dumont. Mady Molitor, Marianne Stoffel, Septembre 1979. ^ 

Netherlands . 
Gclijke kansen in de beroepsoplciding. 

Maatrcgelen op het gebied van hot opleidings- cn arbeidsmarktbeleid voor de verbete- 

ring van de beroepspositie van vrouwen in Nedi^rland. 
^Rvjaarsma» Y„ Leemah.^ \^ . ^ 

^^dcrlandsc bijdrage aan eon vergelijkend onderzoek, uitgevoecd-^br'^e^pgen Lid-. 

Suhsj van dc Europcse Gemcenschappen op last van hct Europees Centrum -voor de 

Ont^kkelingvande Beroepsopleiding (CEDEFOP). Berlijn 1979. 

United Kinj?;dom \' . 

EquarOpportunitieS" and Vocational Training. 

Training and Labour Market Policy Measures for the Vocational Promotion of Women 
in the United Kingdom. 



Marie C. R. Alexander. ^ » ! . 

Conlribulioii of the Unitcu Kingdom to a survey initialed s/nd snbnsored by die Euro- 
pean Ccnire for the Development of Vocational Training i\i th^ nine Member States 
of the European Communities. 

EUROSTAT, Employment and unemployment 1972-197,8, Statistical Office of the 
European Communities, Luxemburg, 

^CUROSTAT, Education and Training 1973, Statistical Office of the European Coin- 
^m'unitit^, Luxemburg, 4/1975. 

EUROSTAT, Selctcd figures: Out-of-school vocational training, age and activity, Com- 
munity 1973 and' 1975, Statisticr*l Office of the European Commonivies, Luxemburg 
1978. , . 

Commission of rbe European Commuriities, The European Community and work for 
women, Supple ' nt No. 2 to Women of Europe, Brussels 1979. 

Commission of the European Communities, Women and men in Europe 1978,,Supple- 
mcnt N6. J to Women of Europe, BrusT^b 1979. 

Commission of the European Communities: Studies — Equality of education and trai- : 

ning for girls (10-18 Y.) by Dr. Eileen M. Byrne, Brusseb 1978. 

') . . . ■ * ~ , 

Commission of the European Communities, Sullerot, Evelyne, The employment of 
vvom.cn and the problems ir raises in the Member States of the European Community, 
Brussels 1970. * ' . " . 

.Randzio-Plath. Christa, Europa - eine Chance fur Fraucn, Der Kampf um die Gleich- 
stellung ist nicht verloren, Baden-B'iCien, 1978. 

Mateiialieh zur Bildungsplanung, Bildungswesen im Vcrgleich, 

1 Darstellung ausgewahlter Bildungssysteme, Dokiimentation WEMA, Institut iUr 
Europaische Sorialforschung, Informatit und angewandte Kybernetik, Cologne 1974. 

2 Darstellung des beruflichen Bildungswesens in ausgewahlten Landern, Dokumen- 
tation WEMA, Iristitut fiir EuropaiTcfie Sozialforlchung, Informatik und angewandte 
Kybernctik, Cologne 1974. / 
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